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“MOST DEAR 
TO ALL THE MUSES” 


By 
S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


F.B.A., D.LITT., LL.D., D.C.L. 
Vice-President of the Republic of India: Fellow of All Souls College, Ozford 


Ar a special convocation at Santiniketan in August 1940 when the 
late Sit Maurice Gwyer and myself were deputed by the University of 
Oxford to confer the degree of Doctor of Literature on Rabindranath 
Tagore, the citation said that the poet was “most dear to all the 
muses”. ‘Tagore was born in a home teeming with creative activity. 
“We wrote, we sang, we acted, we pune ourselves out on every 
side”. The poet’s acute sensibility and genius expressed itself through 
every form of literature, through music, through dance, through 
painting. The most renowned of all the poets that Asia has produced 
in recent times, his works have been translated in many languages 
and have inspired writers and scholars, lovers of art and literature in 
many countries. | 

An artist of genius, he broke with previous tradition in poetry, 
music and painting. Tradition is not only concord with the past but 
also freedom from the past. He perceived relationships hitherto 
unnoticed and gave humanity his vision of one world. His great gifts 
of imagination and art were used for fostering faith in the unity of 
man and forging bonds of kinship with others. 


II 
The poet had a vital and radiant personality. Tall, stately, serene 
with flowing beard and curling hair, he made a deep impression on 
all those who met him. Ernest Rhys in his book Everyman Remembers 


writes: 


One afternoon a knock announced a caller who proved to be one of the most 
strangely impressive of them all. When I went into the hall as the maid opened the 
door, there paused on the threshold a tall grey-bearded figure attired in a close grey 
tobe that fel to the feet. For a moment I was abashed. It was as if the prophet 
Isaiah had come to one’s door. 


Ii 
It is often said that the judgments we pass on our contemporaries 
ate somewhat distorted. Sometimes we are under obligations to 
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friendship. We lack the necessary perspective and according to our 
mood and taste disparage or eulogize those whose work is close to us. 
Some who appear important today may lose their significance later; 
others who seem to be unimportant today may acquire significance 
later. It may well be that Tagore’s vision may be prophetic of the 
future of India and of the world. 

Tagore’s message for us in India is another illustration of a re- 
cutring phenomenon that India weighed down by history, prostrated 
by invasions, endlessly vacillating from greatness to decline, recovers 
her spirit century after century by her own power of self-renewal. 
When times are out of joint, wise men arise and warn us about our 
lapses. The seers of the Upanishads, the Buddha and Mahavira, Asoka 
and Akbar, Kabir and Nanak in their own periods recalled us to the 
fundamental spiritual truths and castigated us for our deviations from 
them. We are fortunate in having had a few men and women in our 
own lifetime who stood out for their wisdom and courage, who 
refined man’s spirit and altered his outlook. 

Tagore writes of The Spirit of India: 

I love India, not because I cultivate the idolatry of geography, not because | 
have had the chance to be born in her soil, but because she has saved through 
tumultuous ages the living words that have issued from the illuminated con- 
sciousness of her great sons. 

Many of us do wrong things in our lives but we do not wish to say 
anything wrong in our writings. With great modesty, Tagore says: 

Consciously or unconsciously I may have done many things that were untrue, 


but I have never uttered anything false in my poetry—that is the sanctuary where 
the deepest truths of my life emerge.' 


He always aimed higher and higher. 
The song that I came to sing remains unsung to this day. 


IV 
Tagore had not so much a message to deliver as a vision to set 
forth. This is the rarer and greater task, to lift man out of the stale air 
of common life to regions where the great verities are seen undimmed 
by self or sophistry and man’s ordinary existence becomes a life, a 
passion and a power. 

The divine image is given to man. It is the inescapable foundation 
of his own existence. It is natural for him to strive to elevate himself 
above earthly things, to go out from the world of sense, to free his 
soul from the burdens of selfish existence and gross materialism, to 
break through from the outer darkness to the enlightening world of 
spirit. 

Human nature contains a need for truth that will not allow it to 
rest permanently in error or falsehood, a thirst for righteousness 
which will never allow it to tolerate for long unrighteousness. 
letter. 
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Rabindranath did not claim to | aren an original philosophy. His 
aim was not to analyse or speculate about the Indian tradition. He 

ressed it in his own vivid phrases and homely metaphors and 
showed its relevance to modern life. A fresh interpretation of religious 
idealism which has been the central feature of India’s life and history 
is itself a mode of creation. Rabindranath as a dreamer and an artist 
was an exponent of it. The Times Literary Supplement observed about 
him: “Perhaps no living poet was more religious and no man of 
religion was mote poetical than this great Indian”. At a time when 
many intellectuals were satisfied with personal happiness, cosmic 
despair, stoic detachment, mild, if not militant, atheism, Rabindranath 
felt convinced about the value and validity of the spiritual ideals set 
forth in the ancient classics of India. 

To me the verses of the Upanishads and the teachings of the Buddha have ever 
been things of the spirit, and therefore endowed with boundless vital growth; 
and I have used them both in my own life and in my preaching as being instinct 
with individual meaning for me, as for others, and awaiting for their confirmation 
my own special testimony, which must have its value because of its individuality.’ 
He was awate that the true religion taught by these writings, calm 
and strong, with no intolerance or vanity, appealed to peoples beyond 
India. 

To know my country one has to travel to that age, when she realized her soul 
and thus transcended her physical boundary, when she revealed her being in a 
radiant magnanimity which illumined the Eastern horizon. 

We were torch-bearers to the East of this message of love. Rabin- 
dranath revived hidden national memories and gave the people pride 
and dignity. 

The taligioasa quest starts with a conflict in human nature. None 
lives for ever: nothing lasts for long. How are we to gain security in 
this fragile world? This very yearning for security suggests that there 
is something in us which is superior to nature. Man is a bridge 
between two worlds. “At one pole of my being I am with stocks and 
stones. . . but at the other pole of my being I am separate from all.”’? 
There is this tension and to overcome it requires toil and suffering. 

Obstinate are the trammels, but my heart aches when I try to break them... 
~ shinoud that covers me is a shroud of dust and death; I hate it, yet hug it in 
ove. 

These passages affirm the reality of an Eternal behind the world. 
Rabindranath describes God as sivam, santam, advaitam—perfection, 
peace and nonduality. God is both personal and superpersonal. He 
is immanent and transcendent. 


To me religion is too concrete a thing, though I have no right to speak about it. 
But if ever I have somehow come to realize God, or if the vision of God has ever 
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been granted to me, I must have received the vision through this world, through 
men, through trees and birds and beasts, the dust and the soil.* 

In the spirit of the Upanishads, Rabindranath makes out that the 
Supreme dwells in each man. Ideas take shape by a hidden alchemy 
at work within the artist. i 

Whatever I truly think, truly feel, truly realize—its natural destiny is to find 
true expression. There is some force in me which continually works towards that 
end, but is not mine alone—it eates the universe. When this universal force 
is manifested within an individual, it is beyond his control and acts according to 
its own nature: and in surrendering our lives to its power is our greatest joy.” 

It may seem to be egoistic. But this life-impulse I speak of belongs to a 
personality which is beyond my ego. . . I must be true to it, even at the cost of what 
men call happiness, at the risk of being misunderstood, forsaken and hated.3 

It is because the Divine is incarnate in all existence that we are 
able to reach truth and attain purity. We have to look for our true 
wealth and power in the inner soul. It is the inward culture that 
“gives self-possession in the face of loss and danger, self-sacrifice 
without counting the cost or hoping for gain, defiance of death, 
acceptance of countless social obligations that we owe to men as 
social beings.”* Each one of us should have a little space when he 
is alone with himself, when he is face to face with the deepest in him. 
In a letter to Mr. Elmhirst he writes: 

I carry an infinite space of loneliness around my soul through which the voice 
of my personal life very often does not reach my friends; for which I suffer more 
than they do. I have my yearnings for the personal world as much as any other 
mortal; perhaps more. 


The poet had deep faith in the power and purifying processes of 
Silence and Meditation. Not a single day in his long span of life did 
he miss his tryst with Truth, the Eternal. Hence his unending prayer 
and petition for Light, more Light. 

Most of us are, alas! indeed blind to the Eternal verities and values. 
And so poets like Rabindranath Tagore proclaim to us that the 
Light of the Eternal exists and Hincih their songs invite us to open 
ourselves to its impact and influence and operation. Their call assumes 
the aspect of a prayer for blind and benighted humanity. To quote 
one of his own songs:— 

They stand with uplifted eyes thirsty after light; 

Lead them to light, My Lord! 

They cannot see the paths in the twilight dark 

While the night of despair gathers before them. 

Those that are lost to themselves, 
Seeking for the load-star hidden in the depth of night, 
Bring back their sight to the world of forms, 

To the paths of celestial light, 
My Lord!5 

1Visva-bharati Quarterly, August-October 1949, p. 88. 

fo 

sie bhoesi News (Santiniketan), June 1960. Quoted in The Aryan Path, August 1960 
Vol. XX XI, No. 8, p. 340. 
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Vv 

Rabindranath stood for the fulness of life, the development of the 
different sides of life. Moksa is not renunciation of the world. It is 
the proportioned development of body, mind and spirit. The 
Upanishad says: pranaramam mana anandam santi samrddham amrtam. 

The self-possessed soul cannot be inactive. “Our master himself 
has joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation; he is bound with 
us for ever.”! So long as there is suffering in the world the religious 
man’s work is in the world. 

Asceticism is a frame of mind, a spirit of detachment, mivrtta-ragasya 
grham tapovanam. For the man of detachment, his home is a hermitage. 
It is not essential to give up home life. 

No, my friends, I shall never leave hearth and home, and retire into the forest 
solitude, if rings no merry laughter in its echoing shade and if the end of no saffron 
mantle flutters in the wind; if its silence does not deepen my soft whispers. I shall 
never be an ascetic.” 

Again, 

Deliverance is not for me in renunciation; | 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 
No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy delight. 
Millions of living beings make up the vast fair of this world, 
And you ignore it all as a child’s play. 

To be one with God is to be one with the universe. Gitanjali has 
this: 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the pathmaker 

is breaking stones. 

He is with them in sun and in shower and his garment is covered with dust. 

Put off thy holy mantle and even like him come down on the dusky soil. 


VI 

The simple religion of spiritual vision, purity of heart and harmony 
with the universe got choked in the course of centuries and led to the 
decline of the country. Rabindranath rebelled against the orthodoxies 
surrounding him and traced India’s fall to the clash of castes and 
creeds, to indifference to the disinherited of the earth. The trul 
teligious men have intense love for the oppressed and the persecuted, 
for the misfits, for the non-conformists, for the homeless and the 
tejected. We have suffered on account of our meek submission to 
social restrictions and lazy reliance on traditional authorities which 
are incongruous anachronisms in our age. The greatest enemies of a 
nation are not their foreign foes but the enemies who dwell within 
them. We have to be saved from ourselves. 

O my unfortunate country, those whom you have debased, they shall drag you 


down to their own level till their shame is yours; 
those whom you have deprived of their human right, who stand before you but 


1Gitanjali 11. 
°Gardener p. 78. 
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find no room in your lap, they shall drag you down to their own level till their 
shame is yours. 

There is nothing untouchable in the great body of God, the world 
of men. Our love should go to every creature, the naked and the 
hungry, the sick and the stranger. 

Here is thy footstool and there rest thy feet where live the poorest and lowliest 
and lost. 

Again, 

When they had struck thee and thou wert pierced it pained me to the quick. 

Rabindranath asks his people to get back to the original doctrine, 
guard against automatism and keep life free and creative. 

The wakeful ageless God of India calls today on our soul—the soul that is 
measureless, the soul that is undefeated, the soul that is destined to immortality, 
and yet the soul which lies today in the dust, humbled by external authority, in the 
fetters of blind observances. With blow ‘a blow, pang upon pang, does he 
call upon it. “Atmanam viddhi’, know thyself. 

At Santiniketan or the Abode of Peace which his father Devendranath 
Tagore established as a centre for meditation, Rabindranath founded a 
school which reminds us of forest hermitages where teachers and 
pupils sought after and attained human fulfilment by wise thinking, 
righteous living and earnest faith. There no life should be taken, no 
idol worshipped, and no irreverent word spoken against any people’s 
worship or deity. Though Hinduism is the background of all the 
activities in the school, the birthdays of the great prophets, the 
Buddha, the Christ, Muhammad, Nanak, are celebrated. 

Rabindranath loved India because of her ideals. He says: 

I love India but my India is an idea and not a geographical expression. Therefore 
I am not a patriot. I shall seek my compatriots all over the world. 

Though Indian in inspiration Tagore’s work had a universal appeal. 
India has been known all these centuries for her dignity 86 soul, 
valour and piety, tolerance and hospitality. There were occasions 
when she was not loyal to them. ' 

, Rabindranath Tagore asks us to preserve the old attitude of keeping 
firm our own framework and receiving and adapting outer influences. 
“It is idle mendicancy to discard our own and beg for the foreign”, 
while at the same time “it is the abjectness of poverty to dwarf 
ourselves by rejecting the foreign”. Rabindranath condemned 
India’s imitation of West. He called that India “the eternal rag- 
picker at other peoples’ dust bins”. Imitation, he says, “‘is like 
dressing our skeleton with another man’s skin, giving rise to eternal 
feuds between the skin and the bones at every movement’. India 
should cease to be in bondage to others but feel free to accomplish her 
own important mission of getting the peoples of the world together. 
Unity is truth and division is evil. 

1Modern Review September, 1917, p. 339. 
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Remember how India has ever kept alive her power of binding together. She has 
ever es ablished some sort of harmony amidst all kinds of difficulties and conflicts 
and hence she has survived till now. I have full faith in that India. Even now that 
India is slowly building up a marvellous reconciliation of the old order with the 
new. May each of us consciously join in that work, may we be never misled by 
dulness or revolt into resisting it. 


Vill 

Rabindranath worked for one supreme cause, the union of all 
sections of humanity in sympathy and understanding, in truth and 
love. His Visvabharati is an international university where the whole 
world has become a single nest yatra visvam bhavati eka-nidam. In this 
institution he tried to impart the background of inter-nationalism 
and help the students to realize “the true character of our inter-linked 
humanity and deeper unities of our civilization in the West and the 
East”. Thomas Hardy said: “the exchange of international thought 
is the only possible solution of the world”. Our ancient seers never 
allowed their vision of humanity to be darkened by narrow con- 
siderations of race or religion. The eternal personality of man can 
spring into being only from the harmony of all peoples. Yet in his 
own lifetime Rabindranath saw the world wade through seas of blood, 
oceans of tears bitterer often than death, due to man’s blindness and 
folly. Whenever civilization decays and dies it is due to causes which 
produce insensitivity to human values. It goes down when our souls 
ate deadened by greed and materialism. 

In 1941, a few weeks before his death, on his eightieth birthday, 
he wrote an essay on The Crisis of Civilization in which he said: 

I had at one time believed that the springs of civilization would issue out of the 
heart of Europe. But today, when I am about to quit the world, that faith has gone 
bankrupt altogether. As I look around, I see the crumbling ruins of a proud 
civilization strewn like a vast heap of futility. 

Yet he did not lose faith in the future of man. He continued: 


And yet I shall not commit the grievous sin of losing faith in man. I would 
rather look forward to the opening of a new chapter in his history, after the cata- 
— is over and the atmosphere rendered clean with the spirit of service and 
sacrince. 

Earth worn by the ages, wracked by rain and storm, exhausted, yet 
is ever ready to produce that life may go on. Human nature is tough. 
It may survive even a nuclear war, though it may be at a frightful cost 
of suffering and degradation. It is in the hope, however uncertain, 
of averting this that Tagore calls for a profound revolution in our 
modes of thought and behaviour. We are not the victims of fate. “To 
all things else you give, from me you ask.’ It is neither accident nor 
fate but it is our insufficiency that has got us to where we are. We 
have to take the responsibility for the future, build a new society 
tational, civilized, human by destroying the springs of human action - 
which lie deep in ignorance, hatred and selfishness. 
1Fruit-Gathering, LX XVIII. 
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In a poem written on his birthday in 1937 Rabindranath maintained 
that it was his humanism, his love for the suffering exploited and 
humiliated, that had raised him high above the wreck and ruin of a 
dying civilization. 

Lo, there he comes—almighty man, 

There is a tremor of expectation in every shoot of grass in the dust of the earth. 

The conch-shell blows in the land of the gods and the trumpet of victory in the 

land of men. 
"Lo, there comes the hour of the great birth. 
Today, all the ramparts of the dark night are crushed under the dust. 
To the call of the new life come reassuring echoes from the peaks of the sunrise 


‘Fear not, fear not! . 
Victory, victory, victory, to resurrected man,’ echoes the cry across the mighty 


heavens. 

Rabindranath’s abiding faith and serenity of spirit were not shaken 
by the storms which raged in India and the world. He writes: 

The facts that cause despondence and gloom are mere mist, and when through 
the mist beauty breaks out in momentary gleams, we realize that peace is true and 
not conflict, love is true and not hatred; and truth is the one and not the disjointed 
multitude. 

The poet ends a letter to Gandhi written on April 12th, 1919, with 
the following invocation:— 

Give me the supreme py 6 of love, this is my prayer, the courage to speak, 
to do, to suffer at thy will, to leave all things or be left alone... 

Give me the supreme faith of love, this is my prayer, the faith of life in death, 
of the victory in defeat, of the power hidden in the frailness of beauty, of the 
dignity of pain that accepts hurt, but disdains to return it. 

What the world needs today is universal charity. 

In Hungary, near the Balaton Lake where he recouped from his 
illness, he em a tree on November 8th, 1926, and wrote in the 
Guest Book the following lines:— 

When I am no longer on this earth, my tree, 
Let the ever renewed leaves of thy spring murmur to the wayfarers: 
‘The poet did love while he lived.’ 


IX 
Inall his writings of great diversity and depth, he expressed the quali 
of the the that In his 
poems there are things which move the heart and fill the mind and 
which will live for long. As for each man’s work “everything will 
pass away”, said Tolstoy, “money, pose possessions, even kingdoms, 


all are doomed. But if in our work there remains one grain of true 
art, it will live for ever’. 

Jayanti te sukrtino rasasiddhah kavisvarah 

nasti yesam yasah kaye jaramaranajam bhayam. 
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TAGORE AND THE RELIGIOUS 
BACKGROUND OF INDIA’ 


By 
AUROBINDO M. BOSE 


M.A., B.SC. 


1This article is an abridgement of a lecture given to the Philosophical Societies of Ziirich 
and Basel (in German) and to the University of Groningen. 


Tus article will not attempt to discuss deep philosophical questions 
in an academic manner, but simply to say a little about the mystical 
experience of a poet who confesses in his Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at Oxford: “My religion is the religion of a poet. What I am going to 
say here comes out of an inner vision and not from knowledge”. 

And as Professor Radhakrishnan aptly says: “Religion is a matter 
of experience. It is not an augmentation of our intellectual capacities, 
but an expansion of our personality in the plane of the universal 
spirit. It is Brahma darsana—an insight into reality, an awareness of 
the world of values.” 

Asa poet, Tagore had drunk deep from Nature’s springs, and in her 
found the all-embracing presence of a Supreme Personality, who had 
chosen him as a harp on which to play divine melodies. The poet 
sings: 

This little flute of a reed thou hast carried over hills and dales, and hast breathed 


through it melodies eternally new. 

At the immortal touch of thy hands my little heart looses its limits in joy and 
gives birth to utterance ineffable. 
But often the poet is not in complete harmony with the divine and 
stammets: 

My heart longs to join in thy song, but vainly struggles for a voice. I would 
speak, but speech breaks not into song, and I cry out baffled. 
The mystic feels the presence of God every hour of the day, every 
hour of the night: 

Have you not heard his silent steps? 

He comes, comes, ever comes. 

Every moment and every age, every day and every night, he comes, comes, ever 


comes. 
Many a song have I sung in many a mood of mind, but all their notes have ever 


proclaimed comes, comes, ever comes”. 


But our body may become a worthy vessel to receive God’s blessings 
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only when we strive after purity, when we fight the evil that is in us: 


Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, knowing that thy living 
touch is upon all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my thoughts, knowing that thou 
art that truth which has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils from my heart and keep my love in flower, 
knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 
And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is thy 
power gives me strength to act. 


But how can we know God? Is it only through silent contemplation, 
through the ascetic withdrawal from the struggles of life? “No, a 
thousand times no,” replies the poet: 


Deliverance is not for me in renunciation. I feel the embrace of freedom in a 
thousand bonds of delight! 
Thou ever pourest for me the fresh draught of thy wine of various colours and 
fragrance, filling this earthen vessel to the brim. 
My world will light its hundred different lamps with thy flame and place them 
before the altar of thy temple. 
No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. The daylights of sight and hearing 
and touch will bear thy delight. 

Yes, all my illusions will burn into illumination of joy, and all my desires ripen 
into fruits of love. 
And the poet exhorts: 


Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads! Whom dost thou worship 
in this lonely dark corner of a temple with doors all shut? Open thine eyes and see 
thy God is not before thee! } 

He is there where the tiller is tilling the hard ground and where the pathmaker 
is breaking stones. He is with them in sun and in shower, and his garment is 
covered _ dust. Put off thy holy mantle and even like him come down on the 
dusty soil! 

Deliverance? Where is this deliverance to be found? Our master himself has 
joyfully taken upon him the bonds of creation; he is bound with us all for ever. 

Come out of thy meditations and leave aside thy flowers and incense! What harm 
is there if thy clothes become tattered and stained? Meet him and stand by him in 
toil and in sweat of thy brow. 


And this prayer gushes out of the poet’s heart: 
. This is my ptayer to thee, my lord—strike, strike at the root of penury in my 


Give me the strength lightly to bear my joys and sorrows. 
Give me the strength to make my love fruitful in service. 
Give me the strength never to disown the poor or bend my knees before in- 
solent might. 
Give me the strength to raise my mind high above daily trifles. 
And give me the strength to surrender my strength to thy will with love. 
And finally, this is the prayer he sings for his Motherland—one of 
the noblest national hymns in world-literature, for it does not pray 
for earthly goods nor national glory, but for spiritual qualities, that 
would bring us nearer to God: A Ye 

Where the mind is without fear and the head is held high; 
Where knowledge is free; ; 
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Where the world has not been broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls; 

Where words come out from the depth of truth; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way into the dreary desert sand 
of dead habit; . 

Where the mind is led forward by thee into ever-widening thought and action— 

Into that heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country awake. 

I hope I have been able to make it clear that Tagore’s religion was 
not pietistic in nature—one of calm contemplation, but one that 
called man to co-operate with the Visva Karma—the divine worker— 
to realize the Kingdom of God on earth. 

From his early childhood Tagore was endowed with extreme 
sensitiveness, which enabled him to feel intensely the world around 
him. His first mystical experience came to him when he was still in 
his teens. Of this he writes in My Reminiscences: 

When I was eighteen, a sudden spring breeze of religious experience for the 
first time came to my life and passed away leaving in my memory a direct message 
of spiritual reality. One day while I stood watching at early dawn the sun sending 
out its rays from behind the trees, I suddenly felt as if some ancient mist had in a 
moment lifted from my sight and the morning light on the face of the world 
revealed an inner radiance of joy. The invisible screen of the commonplace was 
removed from all things and all men and their ultimate significance was intensified 
inmy mind..... 

The unmeaning fragments lost their individual isolation and my mind revelled 
in the unity of a vision..... 

I felt sure that some Being who comprehended me and my world was seeking his 
best ye me in all my experiences, uniting them into an ever-widening in- 
dividuality which is a spiritual work of art. To this Being I was responsible; for 
the creation in me is his as well as mine. It may be that it was the same creative 
Mind that is shaping the universe to its eternal idea; but in me as a person it had 
one of its special centres of a personal relationship growing into a deepening 
consciousness ..... 

It gave me a great joy to feel in my life detachment at the idea of a mystery of a 
meeting of the two in a creative comradeship. I felt that I had found my religion 
at last, the religion of Man, in which the inhai ite became defined in humanity and 
came close to me so as to need my love and my co-operation. 

He called this supreme Personality his “Jivan Devata’’—‘the Lord of 
his Life”. This conception of the “Jivan-Devata’’ plays a vety important 
tole in his poetry. To the Bhakta, the devotee, Brahma, the Absolute, 
can only be revealed as Supreme Personality, one who manifests 
himself in all human beings. ‘ 

Tagore goes on to say: | 

Whatever qualities Theology may ascribe to God, in reality he is the Ideal, 
towards which mankind strives in its collective growth; with whom as individuals 
they seek union in love. I have no doubt that it is this idea of the divinity in man 
that brought me out of the isolation of my literary activity and made me take part 
in the everyday work of the world. Meditation in solitude, away from the world, | 
did not satisfy me.any longer; I longed for self-realization through selfless work 
in the service of man. 


On this phase of his spiritual development he founded his Ashram or 
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Forest-school at Santiniketan in 1901. This tiny poet’s school 
developed later into the International University, V/zsva-Bharati. 
“Visva’ in Sanskrit means the Universe, and “Bharati” is the goddess 
of Poetry and Music. And the motto chosen by Tagore for his 
University was the following Sanskrit text: “Yatra Visvan bhavaty 
eka-nidam’, (There where the whole world unites in a nest). 


In India, through the centuries, side by side with the orthodox : 


sects, there always have been erected religious communities, which did 
not recognize caste distinctions. They did not worship in temples nor 
make pilgrimages to holy places. The members of these unorthodox 
sects were often unlettered village rustics—both Muslims and Hindus. 
They have a simple and direct experience of God, whom they call 
“Nara-narayan”—God-man—and their songs have enriched the 
religious literature of India. Like the village-singers of India Tagore, 
too, has sought this Supreme Personality in his poetic creations, as 
well as in his practical activities. At first the idea of this Supreme 
Personality was vague and misty in his mind, but through religious 
experience it gradually took form and unified his life and his work. 
The history of this inner development he describes in his Hibbert 
Lectures, delivered at Oxford in 1930, under the title The Religion of 
Man. 

Finally I would like to say a few words on the lasting influence that 
the philosophy of the Upanishads had on Tagore. The Upanishads 
ate the philosophical speculations of our ancient Rishis or Sages, and 
are dated about 1000 B.C., though the various books are spread out 
over several centuries. The father of the poet, Devendranath Tagore, 
was a great mystic and religious reformer whom his countrymen 
called the “Maharshi” (the great Sage), just as Gandhi was later given 
the name Mahatma (the great soul). After the death of Rammohan 
Roy, the founder of the Brahmo Somaj, the Maharshi became the 
spiritual head of this reformed church. It is a strictly monotheistic 
religion based on the teachings of the Upanishads. ‘The followers of 
this religion, the Brahmos, are enjoined to revere all the great religions 
of the world. Maharshi Devendranath found his greatest inspiration 
in the teachings of the Upanishads, and he seemed as one inspired when 
he made that unique selection from the various books ‘of the Upami- 
shads which is used in the daily ritual of the Brahmo Somaj. From 
time to time the Maharshi retired, as this was the ancient Indian 
custom, to the Himalayas for meditation. Once he took the boy 
Rabindranath with him, and there the boy learnt from his father to 
recite the holy verses of the Upanishads and their deeper meaning was 
explained to him. Later when the son started his Ashram or forest- 
school, he in turn recited the holy verses to us and explained their 
deeper meaning. Thus, according to hallowed Indian custom, is the 
spiritual flame handed down from the Guru to the Chela (from the 
master to the novice). To us, former pupils of Tagore’s Santiniketan 
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—_ the remembrance of these hours at the school-chapel is 
sacred. 

The seers of Ancient India knew that the human mind could never 
completely comprehend Brahma, the Absolute. It is beyond the power 
of human speech to describe him adequately. Therefore when one tries 
the impossible task of describing the Brahma, one gets caught up in 
apparent contradictions and is forced to speak in negations: “He is not 
this, he is not that.” There is one remarkable cryptic verse in the 
Upanishads: 

- “T do not think that I know him, nor that I know him not.” 

Yet although all words return baffled, unable to describe the Brahma, 
one Rishi dheenait-eage) breaks out in ecstatic joy: 

“Listen to me, ye sons of the immortal spirits, ye who live in the 
heavenly abode. I have known the Supreme Person whose light 
shines forth from beyond the darkness.” 

This means that though the intellect cannot comprehend Brahma, we 
can still realize him through the mystical union of the individual soul 
with the Supreme Soul. In India our seers have been bold to pro- 
claim that the human soul must become Brahma. But how can that 
be? Tagore answers: 

In the same manner, our soul can only become Brahma as the river can become 

the sea. In the music of the rushing stream sounds the joyful assurance, “I shall 
become the sea”. It is not vain assumption; it is true humility, for it is the truth. 
The river has no other alternative. . . .Brahma is the infinite ideal of perfection. 
But we are not what we truly are; we are ever to become true, ever to become 
Brahma. 'Thete is the eternal play of love in the relation between this being and the 
becoming; and in the depth of this mystery is the source of all truth and beauty that 
sustains the endless march of creation. 
“Mukti”, or emancipation of the soul, consists in freeing ourselves 
from the narrow confinement of the ego, in extending our bonds of 
loving sympathy till it embraces the whole world, in surrendering 
ourselves to God in devotion and service. Buddha’s message is the 
same when he said: , 

With everything, whether it is above or below, remote or near, visible or in- 
visible, thou shalt preserve a relation of unlimited love without any animosity or 
without a desire to kill. To live in such a consciousness while standing or walking, 
sitting or lying down till you are asleep is “Brahma vibara’” or in other words is 
living and moving and having your joy in the spirit of Brahma. 

But to attain the freedom of consciousness we have to pay a price, the 
price of giving ourself away. The Upanishads say: 

“Know everything that there is in the universe as enveloped by God. 

Thou shalt gain ia giving away. Thou shalt not covet”. 
For as Tagore comments on this passage: “The man who aims at his 
own aggrandisement underrates everything else. Compared with 
himself the rest of the world is unreal. us in order to be fully 
conscious of the reality of All, man has to free himself from the bonds 
of personal desires.” The message of the Gta is that we should work 
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disinterestedly abandoning all lust for the result. Similarly the 
Upanishads say: 3 

“Whatever works thou doest consecrate them to Brahma... 

In the midst of activity alone wilt thou desire to live a hundred 

ears.” 

“That is to say”, writes Tagore, “the soul is to dedicate itself to 
Brahma through all its activities. This dedication is the song of the 
soul, in this is its freedom. Joy reigns when all work becomes the path 
to the union with Brahma; when in it our self-offering grows more 
and moze intense. Then there is completion, then there is freedom, 
then, in this world, comes the Kingdom of God.” 

And he derides the ascetic who seeks his God in the flight from life. 
“Who is there that thinks this secluded communion is the highest form 
of religion?” asks Tagore. For Brahma himself is described in the 
Upanishads as “Kryavan’’, the “Active One”, as “Atmada balada’’, the 
“Giver of Himself”, the “Giver of Strength”. “By his many-sided 
activity which radiates in all directions does Brahma fulfil the inherent 
want of his different creatures.” And this world is nothing but the 
expression of his joyous activity. Therefore to him our poet addresses 
his prayer: 

O Giver of thyself! Give us strength to love fully our life, in its joys and 
sorrows, in its gains and losses, in its rise and fall. Let us have strength enough 


fully to see and hear thy universe, and to work with full Hos therein. Let us 


fully live the life thou hast given us, let us bravely take bravely give. This 
is our prayer to thee. 

But to do our work well in this world we need our daily hour of 
meditation, when we try to tune ourselves in harmony with all- 
pervading spirit of the Supreme Reality. First we have our “Gayatri” 
verse, with the help of which millions of Hindus meditate every day 
at sunrise and sunset. It runs as follows: . 

Let me contemplate the adorable splendour of him who created the earth, the 
air, and the starry spheres, and sends the power of comprehension within our 
minds. 

This verse will help us to realize that God is revealed in our inner- 
most heart as well as in the grandeur of outward nature. 

The next verse to help us in our meditation runs as follows: 

He is the source of all Truth in the world. 

He is the source of all Knowledge in the world. 

He is the One without limits. 

Through his divine bliss he expresses himself in the world. 

He is the Supreme Peace. 
He is the Supreme God. 

He is the One without a Second. 

Tagore writes: 

It fills me with great joy and a high hope for the future of humanity when I 
realize that there was a time in the remote past, when our poet-prophets stood 
under the lavish sunshine of an Indian sky and greeted the world with the glad 
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recognition of kindred. It was not an anthropomorphic hallucination. It was not 
seeing man reflected everywhere in grotesquely exaggerated images, and wit- 
nessing the human drama acted on a gigantic scale in nature’s arena of flitting 
lights and shadows. On the contrary, it meant crossing the limiting barriers of 
the individual, to become more than man, to become one with the All. It was 
not a mere play with the imagination, but it was the liberation of consciousness 
from all the mystifications and exaggerations of the self. These ancient seers felt 
in the serene depth of their mind that the same energy, which vibrates and passes 
into the endless forms of the world, manifests itself in our inner being as con- 
sciousness; and there is no break in unity. For these seers there was no gap in their 
luminous vision of perfection. They never acknowledged even death itself as 
creating a chasm in the field of reality. They said: “His reflection is death as well as 
immortality”. 

They did not recognize any essential opposition between life and 
death and they said with absolute assurance: 


Death is like a Mother unto us, and life is like a Father; and the two are always 
together. As Life, O Father, do thou send us out to our work, and as Death, O 
Mother, do thou call us back to thyself. 

They saluted with the same serenity of gladness “life in its aspect of 
appearing and its aspect of departure”. That which is past is hidden in 
life which is to come. They knew that mere appearance and disap- 
pearance are on the surface like waves on the sea, but life which 
is permanent knows no decay or diminution. For as the Upanishads 
say: 

“Everything has sprung from immortal life and is vibrating with 

life, for life is immense.” 

Therefore Tagote sings: 

I was not aware of the moment when I first crossed the threshold of this life. 

What was the power that made me open out into this vast mystery like a bud 
in the forest at midnight? 

When in the morning I looked upon the light I felt in a moment that I was no 
stranger in this world, that the inscrutable without name and form had taken me in 
its arms in the form of my own mother. 

Even so, in death the same unknown will appear as ever known to me. And 
because I love this life, I know I shall love death as well. 

The child cries out when from the right breast the mother takes it away, in the 
very next moment to find in the left one its consolation. 


And this is his last prayer to the Lord of his Life: 


In one salutation to thee, my God, let all my senses spread out and touch this 
world at thy feet. 

Like a rain-cloud of July hung low with its burden of unshed showers let all 
my mind bend down at thy door in one salutation to thee. 

Let all my songs gather together their diverse strains into a single current and 
flow to a sea of silence in one salutation to thee. 

Like a flock of homesick cranes flying night and day back to their mountain 
nests let all my life take its voyage to its eternal home in one salutation to thee. 


I hope I have, however falteringly, dimly conveyed to the reader 
that through the ages India had a spiritual message for the whole 
world, for men of all races and all climes. This message has resounded 
like the tone of a mighty organ through the sonorous hymns of the 
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Vedic Rishis, has played as upon a gentle reed in the simple utterances 
of unlettered village mystics; and in our own days it has found a voice 
in the songs and musings of Tagore. For our Poet is one among a 
host of seers and mystics, who through the ages have kept alive in the 
heart of “ Bharatvarsha’”’ (Mother India) the fire of spiritual aspiration, 
and God grant that India be blessed with them in the future, as she 
has been in the past. 
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KARL BARTH’S ALTERNATIVES 
FOR LIBERAL THEOLOGY: 
A COMMENT 
B 
PROFESSOR BRUNNER 


TH.D., D.D. 


Kar. Barrun’s article, like most of his short essays, is masterly and 
admirable. I agree, moreover, in the main with what he says. I have 
always recommended Biedermann’s Dogmatik to my students as one 
of the most important works in the field of Systematic Theology, 
although it stands in opposition to my own theology. In its first part 
it contains one of the best summaries of Church Dogmatics that I 
know; in the second it criticizes them from the point of view of the 
Hegelian philosophy. 

My views on Schleiermacher’s G/aubenslehre are set out in my first 
majot book, Die Mystik und das Wort, published in 1924. It is the only 
one of my major works which has not been translated into English. 

A friendly discussion of Martin Buber will be found in my Dogmatik 
III, which appeared in 1960 and will come out in English next year. 
This is the point on which I find myself closest of all to Karl Barth, 
in both his positive and his negative judgements. 

I have also, like Karl Barth, a personal admiration for Ragaz, my 
old,revered teacher. But it is here that our difference of outlook is 
most pronounced. I cannot share Barth’s predilection for either the 
socialism or the pacifism of Ragaz. Marxist Socialism leads of necessity 
to Communism, which is an even more dangerous foe to Christianity 
and real Humanity than Hitler ever was. The thoroughgoing pacifism 
that Karl Barth advocates would have as its consequence the Bolshevi- 
zation of the world, and that would mean the end of Christianity and 
all that is humane. The neutralist line that Barth follows is already 
making the Church in some measure the unwitting accomplice of this 
Communism and so the digger of its own grave.! On the other hand 
oe M.R.A. for its ability to turn even communists into praying 

tistians. 


_ ICE. my article in the Newe Zircher Zeitung of May 28, 1961, “Und wenn der Kommunismus 
siegte . . .?” (And if Communism won . . .?). Reprints of this article are available from the Neue 


Zarcher Zeitung, Falkenstrasse, Ziirich. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


By 
T. A. ROBERTS 


M.A., D.PHIL. 
Lecturer in Historical Theology, University College of North Staffordshire 


IN a broadcast talk, B. M. G. Reardon stated, “For the past thirty years 
or so, liberalism in theology has been under repeated censure”. In 
that talk’ his main concern was to show how the late nineteenth- 
century theologians “had insight enough to ask certain basic questions, 
which they no doubt answered inadequately but which are still 
relevant and important”. Whereas Mr. Reardon surveyed the broad 
field of liberal theology, I wish in this paper to focus attention on a 
much narrower sector of the front and deal with the Liberal theo- 
logian’s conception of N.T. Christianity. For this purpose I wish to 
single out three features of this Liberal view of Christianity; to indicate 
something of the threefold attack which was mainly responsible for 
its overthrow; and finally to draw attention to certain aspects of the 
contemporary theological scene which in my view would allow a more 
sympathetic reassessment of the recently despised Liberal point of 
view. 

I begin with the outstanding figure of the Liberal school, parti- 
cularly in its Protestant guise, Adolf Harnack.? Born in 1857, the son 
of a German professor of theology, his powerful intellect quickly 
established for him a position of commanding leadership in most fields 
of theological scholarship. Of his many scholarly works, he will, I 
imagine, be best remembered for two outstanding books, both 
stamped with the qualities of his genius. The History of Dogma is a 
masterly survey of the history of Christian doctrine as far as the 
Reformation. What is Christianity?, which first appeared in an English 
translation in 1901, can now be regarded as the classical expression of 
the Liberal Protestant critical assessment of the Gospel. Taken 
together, these two books reflect three cardinal presuppositions of 
the Liberal Protestant outlook. 

‘Revd. B. M. G. Reardon, The Relevance of Liberal Theology, The Listener, May 30th, 1957, 


p. 871. 
*Cf. The Dean of St. Paul’s’ excellent preface to the 1957 edition of What is Christianity?, which 
I have followed here, gia 
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The first is distrust of philosophy. This is one of the major under- 
lying presuppositions of the History of Dogma. Heavily influenced by 
Ritschl and the reaction against Post-Kantian Idealist philosophy 
which had so dominated the German Universities and theological 
colleges, Harnack was firmly convinced that religion and theology 
must be rescued from dependence on philosophy and metaphysics. 
Above all, theologians must resist every attempt to fit the basic 
affirmations of the Faith neatly within the framework of a philoso- 
phical system. God was not to be equated with the Absolute. “The 
Absolute is an idol,” protested Harnack. In this sharp distrust of 
secular philosophy Harnack reflects a strand in the Protestant tradition 
which stems ultimately from Luther. In our own day this tradition has 
found its most notable exponent in Karl Barth. 

The second major presupposition is the conviction that Christianity 
is to be equated with the message and teaching of the historical Jesus. 
This in turn involved further contentions. First, that one must draw a 
8 distinction between the simple yet profound religion of Jesus, 
on the one hand, and the figure of the Christ of Catholic teaching on 
the other. This distinction implied that the figure of the Christ of 
Faith, the pre-existent, eternal Son of God, is a product of later 
theologizing and philosophizing, which had been allowed to hide and 
obscure the simple message of Jesus of Nazareth. Related to this dis- 
tinction, so confidently made by the Liberals, was the optimism with 
which Harnack and his followers approached the task of recoverin 
the portrait of the historical Jesus. The Gospels were to be accept 
as reliable sources for historical reconstruction. Radical scepticism 
concerning their historical value was absurd and self-defeating. The 
Evangelists, of course, “did not set out to write historical works, 
their purpose is to awaken a belief in Jesus Christ’s person and 
mission”. Harnack was well aware that we cannot place complete 
reliance on the historical value of all Four Gospels without dis- 
tinction. In the main, however, the Synoptic version of the life and 
ministry of Jesus was rooted and grounded in history. The Synoptic 
Gospels represent valuable historical sources for the reconstruction of 
the teaching of Jesus, both in its main features and in its particular 
application. It is possible therefore to distinguish between the abiding 
elements, the core of the teaching of Jesus, and the temporary 
elements, the husk, conditioned by the particular political, social and 
teligious conditions of first-century Palestine. - 

At this point the Liberal Protestant viewpoint is most vulnerable to 
criticism. For there is a real danger that if you look at the teaching of 
Jesus through the eyes of Liberal theologians, what you will recognize 
as the core of his teaching is all that conforms to Liberal ideals, 
— or rejecting all that does not accord with these subjective 
stan 

_ The third conviction underlying Hatnack’s work is the very strong 
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belief that the abiding elements in the teaching of Jesus are funda- 


mentally moral and ethical ideas. The authority of Jesus’ teaching 3 


rests on his unique relation with the Father. This is the basis of his 
supreme Revelation. Its contents are ethical and moral insights into 
the very nature and person of God. “To represent the Gospel as an 
ethical message is no depreciation of its value... Jesus severed the 
connection between ethics and the external forms of religious worship 
. .. Love and mercy are ends in themselves . . . Freed from its con- 


nection with self-seeking and ritual elements, and recognized as the 


moral principle, Jesus reduces the higher righteousness to one root 
and one motive,—love. Love must completely fill the soul: it is 
what remains when the soul dies unto itself. But it is always love 
which serves . . . This is the all-important point at which Jesus 
combines morality and religion. Jesus made love and humility one. 
In Jesus’ view, this humility is an abiding disposition towards the 
good. ‘Forgive us our trespasses even as we forgive them that 
trespass against us’ is the prayer at once of humility and love... 
It was in this sense that Jesus combined religion and morality, and 
in this sense religion may be called the soul of morality and morality 
the body of religion”.! 

These quotations of Harnack’s own words leave us in little doubt 
that for him, as for Liberal Protestantism in general, morality was of 
the essence of the teaching of Jesus. 


The Liberal Protestant conception of Christianity did not long 5 


reign supreme. Its ascendancy was soon challenged and Harnack, 
who died in 1930, lived long enough to see the reaction against it 
firmly and triumphantly established. The attack was three-pronged. 
I propose to sketch very briefly the form taken by each one. 

The first came from Alfred Loisy, an outstanding figure of the 
Roman Catholic Modernist movement, who was eventually ex- 
communicated on account of his radical views. Against Harnack’s 
detailed Gospel analysis, Loisy challenged his exegesis of Matthew xi. 
25-30,? the crucial text upon which Harnack had based his view that the 
essence of the religion of Jesus was to be found in his close intuitive 
knowledge of, and communion with, the Father. Against the Liberal 
Protestant viewpoint in general, Loisy attacked the distinction 
between the religion of Jesus and the religion of the Church centred on 
the Christ. For Loisy, the New Testament presents the portrait of 
Jesus worshipped as the Christ. The two cannot be separated. The 
Gospels are essentially Church documents, written from within, and 
selected by, the Church. In all this, the Church has been divinely 

ided by the activity of the Holy Spirit. The Gospels cannot thete- 
ote be separated from the Church’s Faith and practice. Harnack’s 
attempt to do so is as much a piece of dogmatism as the dogmatism it 


tHarnack, What is Christianity? (E.T. 19043) p. 75. 
2A. Loisy, The Gospel and the Church (E.T. of L? Eoangile et L’ Eglise), 1903, p. tf. 
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was designed to remove. Loisy has thus presented traditional Pro- 
testantism with a severe challenge. If the Christian Church has been 
guided throughout its long history by the activity of the Holy Spirit, 
are Protestants entitled to confine the Spirit’s activity to one crucial 
petiod of the Church’s history, that is to its New Testament or 
Scriptural manifestation? 

The second attack was launched by Albert Schweitzer. Few are 
familiar with the fact that Schweitzer gained a formidable reputation 
as a theological scholar before he became famous for his humanitarian 
work in Africa. In his Quest of the Historical Jesus,’ which first appeared 
in 1910, he reviewed the course of the critical examination of the 
Gospels. In this detailed and brilliant review, he demonstrated how 
successive generations of critics had foisted upon the Gospels their 
views of Jesus based on their own preconceptions. Not least was 
this true of the Liberal Protestant Lives of Jesus. Schweitzer was 

icularly devastating in his exposure of the easy optimism with 
which the Liberal authors presented Jesus as the ideal Liberal, the 
gentle prophet who went about seeking to persuade people of the 
essential reasonableness of his views. With Harnack, he believed that 
the Gospels can be made to yield a portrait of the historical Jesus. 
Where they parted company so dramatically was in their conception 
of the portrait. For Schweitzer, the historical figure is an eschatolo- 
gical figure, preaching the imminence of the Kingdom, a dramatic, 
supernatural event, God’s intervention on a cosmic scale, through his 
agent the Messiah. Jesus believed he was that agent, and according to 
Schweitzer’s analysis, conscious of this role, Jesus deliberately 


| attempted to speed the final process culminating in the End by pro- 


voking the authorities to arrest him, and thus force God’s hand. He 
was afrested, convicted, and executed. But no dramatic divine 
intervention occurred. Nothing happened save the death on the Cross 
of “the one immeasurably Great Man”. Thus Schweitzer’s portrait 
of the historical Jesus is of “the one who will be for our time a 
stranger and an enigma’’. For others, this is the portrait of Jesus, the 
deluded fanatic.? 

The reaction of the theological world was sharp and vigorous. 
Schweitzer’s analysis cannot be upheld in detail. Nor for that matter 
can the Church continue to centre its attention on a deluded fanatic. 
But Schweitzer had achieved a ‘Copernican Revolution’. Whereas 
Liberal Protestantism dismissed the crudely eschatological elements in 
the New Testament as either due to later accretion or else peripheral 
to the mind and teaching of Jesus, Schweitzer placed eschatology 
firmly in the centre of the picture. There it has remained to this day. 

The third prong of the attack was taken up by the new movement of 

'The Quest is the English translation from the German, Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 1901. 

Quest, p. 368. 


‘Cf. T. W. Manson, “The Life of Jesus: some tendencies in present day research”, in The 
Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology, edited Davies and Daube, p. 216. | 
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Gospel criticism which developed on the Continent, mainly in 
Germany, in the inter-war period. Associated with names such as 
those of Bultmann, Dibelius, Albertz and Schmidt,! Form Criticism 
emphasized the circulation of the Gospel material by oral trans. 
mission in the crucial tunnel period between the death of Jesus and 
the appearance of the first written Gospel, a period of some thirty 
years. It stressed how the material had been shaped and influenced 
in this tunnel eae by the demands and needs of the primitive 
Christian church,—preaching, missionary, ecclesiastical, and liturgical 
needs. Moreover this form-critical study of the Gospels reveals how 
the selection of the material now included in the written Gospels has 
been influenced by certain dogmatic beliefs of the early Church. So 
much is this the case that the Gospels must be seen as primarily 
reflecting the mind and thought of the early Church rather than the 
mind and thought of Jesus. The attempt to move behind the Gospels 
to recover the historical Jesus is a hopeless task, doomed to failute 
from the outset. Indeed the more radical of the form critics confess 
that it is impossible to recover the ipsissima verba of Jesus. Thus 
if Schweitzer’s views lead us into thorough-going eschatology, the 
form-critics land us in thorough-going scepticism. Both are fatal to the 
Liberal view of Jesus as the great prophet with new and vital moral 
insights. Yet if we survey the contemporary theological scene signs 
are not lacking of a reaction against both thorough-going eschatology 
and the more radical views of the form-critics. This reaction, side by 
side with developments in modern philosophy, may well occasion a 
revival of something akin to the Liberal view of Christianity. 

First, the distrust of Idealist philosophy by Harnack and his 
generation was not misplaced. Whatever occasioned the distrust, 
in this their instinct was sound. The recent revolution in philosophy 
has discredited Idealism as a philosophy. It is possible that the re- 
action against Idealism has proceeded too far, and that, as often is the 
case, the reaction has itself shown signs of clothing old ideas in a new 
guise. It may also be true that the very strong empiricist influence on 
recent philosophy is about to decline in strength? If this latter point 
proves to be the case, it will have implications of immense importance 
for a philosophical justification of Christian belief. As a general rule, a 
philosophical defence of the Faith proves particularly difficult when 
the prevailing philosophical mood is dominated by empiricism. But 
if the palspophied climate is about to change, the new conditions may 
well be favourable for another genuinely creative venture in the 

hilosophy of the Christian religion, which will thus terminate the 
enness of the last forty years or so when the philosophy of religion 


1Cf. R. Bultmann, Die Geschichte der ny wen Tradition, 1931; M. Albertz, Die synoptischen 


Streitgesprache, 1921; K. L. Schmidt, Der der Geschichte Jesu, 1919; M. Dibelius, Dit 
des Evangeliums, 1919. 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s article on the phi hy of A. J. Ayer, published in the New Statesman 


of 2 April, 1960 under the title, “Positivism in Petspective”. 
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has barely survived in the waste land of empiricist philosophy. But 
even if these hopes are justified, not even the most fervent admirers of 
Bradley and his fellow-philosophets can hope to see a revival of 
Idealism in the form taught by them. 

More significant than the eclipse of Idealism as a philosophical 
system have been the achievements of linguistic philosophy, of what 
has become known as “the revolution in philosophy’’.’ It is possibly 
true that all great advances in the history of philosophy are heralded by 
changes of philosophical method. If this is so, it may well underline 
the case for regarding the recent revolution in philosophy as marking a 
genuine and creative advance of the kind that appears infrequently 
throughout the whole history of philosophy. Be that as it may, the 
task of the philosopher is now seen in a different light. It is not now, 


| as formerly, regarded as discovering “metaphysical entities” existing 


inthe world. The role of the philosopher is now seen as primarily one 
of asking “second order questions”. A question such as: “What is 
the relation between the electrons and protons around the nucleus of 
a hydrogen atom?” is a question which the physicist alone is com- 
ent to answer. “What are the operations of Grace?” is a question 
which falls within the sphere and competence of the theologians. 
These are first-order questions. But if one examines critically but 
sympathetically the procedures and patterns of arguments used by the 
physicists and the theologians, one is bound to ask “second order 
pn i Thus, “Is the concept of Grace as defined by the 
eologian compatible with our notion of Free Will?’ becomes a 
second order question which interests the philosopher. Thus the 
philosophetr’s task, as the modern philosopher sees it, is to examine, in 
telation to theology, its patterns of argument and reasoning, and to 
evaluate the validity of the concepts employed in theological state- 
ments and systems.? 3 
If this is the proper role of the philosopher, there follow, it seems, at 
least two implications of great importance for theology. First, 
theologians ought to welcome this new formulation of the philo- 
sopher’s task. For whereas Idealist philosophers, for example, sought 
to establish the existence of a supreme metaphysical entity, “the 
Absolute”, which to their way of thinking ought to displace the 
teligious notion of “God”, the modern philosopher acknowledges 
the sovereignty of theological concepts in theological argument. He 
does not seek to replace them by “superior” philosophical concepts and 
categories. All this is surely gain. Admittedly modern philosophy 
examines theological arguments very critically indeed, and this has led 
‘CE. The Revolution in Philsiply, 1956, lectures by A. J. Ayer, W. C, Kneale, G. A. Paul, D. F. 
Pears, P. F, Strawson, G. J. Warnock, R. A. Wollheim and introduction by Gilbert Ryle. Also 
A, G. N. Flew, (Ed.) Language & Logic (1st and 2nd aesict) 1952; H. D. Lewis, (Ed.) Recent 
British Philosophy (3rd Series) 1956; C. A. Mace, (Ed.) British Phi asoply in the Mid-Century, 1957. 
Difficulties of Christian Belief, 1957. 
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several philosophers to claim that there is little but contradiction and 
meaninglessness in theology. But it is important to note that not all 
linguistic philosophers have reached this conclusion; it is still very 
much a matter of current philosophical debate whether all statements 
about “God” are meaningless. In the meantime, it is surely of 
tremendous value to the theologians that modern philosophy has 
evolved successful logical techniques with which the validity or 
otherwise of theological arguments can be established. It is hardly 
credible that theologians should wish to continue to assert statements 
which can be shown to be contradictory. One ought not to wish to be 
able to ascribe even to God the capacity to assert the logically 
impossible. 

One of the sadder aspects of the contemporary gulf between 
philosophy and theology is the attitude of active hostility which has 
been adopted for some considerable time past by many theologians 
towards the significant philosophical revolution of our day. Fifteen 
years ago it was not uncommon to hear an Oxford theologian, himself 
trained in philosophy (ironically in the Cambridge of Wittgenstein’s 
day), contemptuously dismiss the whole linguistic movement with the 
remark “It all makes me laugh”. That attitude is partly responsible 
for the remarkable fact that there are today so few philosophically- 
minded theologians who possess any genuine competence in the 
techniques of linguistic philosophy. This situation might have proved 
disastrous for theology had not a number of professional philosophers 
who are Christians turned their attention to the philosophical analysis 
of theological statements. This hostility to linguistic philosophy 
must have many causes, and this is not the place to disentangle them. 
But perhaps it may be profitable to speculate about one possible 
explanation. Frequently one hears theologians refer to linguistic 

hilosophy as “logical positivism”. Now undeniably theologians 

d cause for alarm when linguistic philosophy lived through a phase 
in its development which, rather loosely, is labelled “logical 
positivism”. This phase was associated with the somewhat brash 
claims of (then, a very young) A. J. Ayer who asserted that all state- 
ments of theology and metaphysics, ethics and aesthetics, were 
“meaningless”. These views were firmly grounded on the verification 
pers that is to say, on the belief that only statements which could 

based on actual or possible observations possessed meaning.” The 
philosophical scene has changed considerably since the appearance of 
Ayet’s Language, Truth and Logic. There is surely much comfort for 
theologians in the fact that “logical positivism” was but a phase in the 
development of the philosophy of linguistic analysis; that the 
verification principle is no longer held in its original form, and that 
Ayer himself has considerably modified his views. “The meaning 

.g, The contributors to B. Mitchell, (Ed.) Faith and Logic, 1957, and H. D. Lewis, Ow 


Experience of God, 1939. 
2A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 1936, p. 35£. and Chapter 6. 
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of a statement is in its usage” has replaced the verification principle 
as the guiding beacon of current philosophical discussion, and clearly 
on this criterion of meaning the possibility of re-admitting theological 
assertions into the fold of the meaningful is wide open.’ 

The second implication of understanding the new role of the 
philosopher is this. It holds out great encouragement for the Liberal 
in theology. For the critical analysis of theological statements by the 
philosopher is bound to lead to some reformulation or modification 
of the traditional, orthodox statements of Christian belief. It was 
characteristic of the old Liberal school that it both felt dissatisfied with 
the traditional statement of Christian belief and was prepared to 
welcome help from any quarter which would assist in the task of 
making the claims of religion intelligible to each generation. The 
rigorous analysis, the clarification, the removal of contradictory and 
meaningless assertions, is precisely the kind of philosophical critique 
of theology which should be welcomed by every theologian imbued 
with the spirit of Liberal theology. 3 

It is possible, I believe, to discern signs on the theological front of 
reaction against thorough-going eschatology, and thorough-going 
scepticism. To Schweitzer must go the credit for placing 
“eschatology” firmly in the centre and not in the background of New 
Testament studies. No Aistorical reconstruction of the N.T. historical 
background can ignore the eschatological element. Yet even here 
there may be grounds for thinking that an exaggerated emphasis has 
been placed upon eschatology. In his recent book,? the Bishop of 
Woolwich seeks to uphold a distinction between Jesus’ hopes of the 
coming of the Kingdom and the much greater emphasis placed by his 
immediate followers upon the imminence of the arrival of the 
Kingdom. If the N.T. evidence will allow this distinction, it seems 
that the emphasis in the teaching of Jesus must be placed on the 
nature of the Kingdom of God rather than on the proclamation of its 
imminent arrival. If this is so, we move significantly towards the old 
Liberal position, though with this difference, that due weight has 
been given to the eschatological background of the N.T. 

The time is also ripe for a sharp revolt against recent tendencies to 
elevate “eschatology” from a historical category, which it properly 
is, into something in the nature of a metaphysical entity. When, as is 
frequently the case nowadays, one comes across theological assertions 
of this type. ‘Primitive Christianity experienced Jesus as a unique 
action of God, creating a situation in which man has an unique 
opportunity to lay hold of eschatological existence”’,? it is desirable 
that some explanation and defence of the concept “eschatological 
phases in the history of linguistic philosophy see 

CE ent 1957, Chap. IV and V. 
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existence” should be given. As it is, one is left wondering how fj The 
eschatological existence differs from ordinary existence, and how one J} men 
goes about “laying hold of it”. polit 
As for thorough-going scepticism, it is increasingly realized that fj —th 
this radical viewpoint undermines the traditional claims concerning J con 
the unique nature of Christianity as a historical religion. There is (§ soci 
evidence of a growing conviction that, as the Liberals maintained, it is [J and 
possible to recover the figure of the historical Jesus. Significantly J —th 
this reaction has appeared both in the work of Bultmann’s disciples Jj awa! 
and in the work of theologians who are disciples of Karl Barth. ff this 
Thus we can now see that, although some of its practitioners have ff mist 
adopted radically sceptical views about the possibility of the historical J} Whi 
quest for the earthly figure of Jesus, Form Criticism did indeed J elem 
perform a valuable service.? It destroyed the easy confidence with ff otiet 
which the Liberals approached the task of recovering the authentic J} divic 
historical material embedded in the Gospels. Thanks to Form ff hand 
Criticism, we have a healthier respect for the sheer difficulty of the J} tializ 
historical problems which arise from a quest of the historical Jesus, J most 
But to say that the task is enormously Fisicult is not to say that it f failu: 
must be abandoned. There have been encouraging calls of late to ff 4s 4 
tackle afresh the historical problems posed by the Gospels. I cite only J econ 
one example here. This is Professor Jeremias’ work on the parables, J post- 
The parables of Jesus, he believes, “are a fragment of the original rock J weak 
of tradition”; and with greater attention to our increasing knowledge FF corre 
of the Jewish and Palestinian background, he believes that we can ff auth 
recover the original meaning of the parables and thus hear with equal 


peculiar clarity the character of the good news of Jesus, the eschato- § domi 


logical nature of his teaching and the intensity of his summons to today 
repentance.* Thus, in the study of the parables, we have our feet on Bf SOc! 
firm historical tradition. prob! 
Finally there are also signs of the need to recall contemporary § failed 
Christianity to the Liberal emphasis on the moral message of the J make 
Gospel. It has become fashionable to sneer at the high moral tone of § probl 
the Liberals. But in affirming that the revelation of God in Christ was — ‘t Co! 
supremely a moral revelation their instinct was again surely sound. ete 
le 
1.2, D. M. Baillie, God was in Christ, 1948, especially Chap. 2; H. E. W. Turner, Jesus, Lord B the ni 
and Master, 1952; L. A. Garrard, The Historical Jesus: Schweitzer’s Quest and Ours after Fifty Years, Socie 
Essex Hall Lecture, 1956; J. M. Robinson, 4A New Quest of the Historical Jesus, 1959; J. Jeremias, : 
The Present Position in the Controversy Concerning the Problem of the Historical Jesus, Th condi 
Expository Times, Vol. LX1X, No. 11, p. 333. (cited J. M. Robinson, op. cit., ch. 5). techn 
2 For the new interest in the historical Jesus amongst Bultmann’s disciples cf. Ernst 
“Das Problem des historischen Jesus”, Z.T.K., Vol. LI, 1954, pp. 125-53; Ernst Fuchs, “Die they é 
Frage nach dem historischen Jesus”, Z.T.K., Vol. LIII, aS thes Pp. 210-29; and amongst the delin 
followers of Barth, Hermann Diem, Theologie als Kirchliche Wissenschaft Handreichung zur Einibung ( 
Richardson, “I be ongl that the probl 
¥ “Tt cannot be too str: i scepticism 
displayed by certain form critics towards out knowledge of the Ife of Jesus is not tuipedsnion the and s 
use of form criticism but upon certain ey ae derived from other sources”. The Gospels ICE. 
in the Making, p. 104, quoted L. A. Garrard, The Historical Jesus, Essex Hall Lecture, 1956, p. 12: Religions 


4]. Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus, 1954, Chap. 2. 
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There is increasing evidence of the growing concern with funda- 
mental moral issues in contemporary thinking about literature and 
politics. The problems currently facing our society are so formidable 
—the problem of avoiding Nuclear War and creating favourable 
conditions for disarmament; the economic inequalities, both within 
societies and as between nations, created by rapid industrialization; 
and the problems which arise from racial and nationalist discord, 
—that it-is becoming clear that only a very much heightened moral 
awareness is capabie of meeting and resolving them. In developing 
this moral awareness it is necessary for the Church to avoid the 
mistake committed by the nineteenth-century Liberal movement. 
Whilst championing stoutly the importance of the ethical and moral 
element in the Christian religion, its aim was to produce a religiously 
otientated moral sensitivity which was grounded on a rugged in- 
dividualism. It is possible that this individualistic morality gravely 
handicapped the mission of the Church in a society rapidly indust- 
rialized in the latter half of the nineteenth century.'! The alienation of 
most of the working classes from the Church was partly due to the 
failure of the Church, as the living community of Christians, to bring, 
as a corporate body, its Christian insights to bear on the social and 
economic problems of the community at the time. Fortunately, the 
post-Liberal theology of Protestantism has recently recognized the 
weakness of the individualism of Liberal Protestantism, and has 
corrected this by a return to the catholic doctrine of the Church, its 
authority and inspiration. But it would be a grave error to react 
equally keenly against the emphasis upon morality which was so 
dominant in Liberal Protestantism. It is imperative that the Church 
today should be able to give a clear guidance on the relation of the 
“social gospel” of Christianity to the perplexing social and moral 
problems of contemporary society. As the Church’s mission largely 
failed in the latter half of the nineteenth century because it failed to 
make its Christian voice heard on the industrial and economic 
problems of the day, so it is in danger of failing a second time unless 
it cotnes to grips with the sociological problems of living in the 
industrialized en of the twentieth century. The Affluent Society 
has largely solved the economic and industrial problems which were 
the nineteenth century’s legacy.? The problems now facing Church and. 
Society ate essentially social problems, created both by the peculiar 
conditions of industrial civilization and by the advances of science and 
technology. For these reasons they ate entirely novel problems; 
they are problems created by mass literacy and mass culture; juvenile 
delinquency; the reform rather than the punishment of criminals; 
ptoblems created by divorce, A.I.D., abortion, prostitution, euthanasia 
and so forth. To discover the genuinely Christian response to these 

'Cf, F. R. Wickham, Church and People in an Industrial Society, Chap. 6; Mudie-Smith, The 


Religions Life of London, 1904; M. B. Reckitt, Maurice to Temple, 1947. 
2J. K. Galbraith, The Affluent Society, 1959. 
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problems will tax the moral stamina of the Church to the uttermost. 
Hitherto there has been precious little evidence of an awareness that 
the next great battle which the Church has to face will not be on the 
old battlefields of science versus religion, or philosophy versus 
theology—theologians like generals dearly love to prepare for the next 
war on the pattern of the last—but on the entirely new field of 
Sociology. If the struggle is to be at all even, the Church will need 
men of the intellectual calibre of the nineteenth-century Liberals, men 
daring and courageous enough to accept new knowledge from any 
quarter, and capable of rethinking the Christian message in the light 
of this new knowledge. 
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EVOLUTION 
AS A THEOLOGICAL SYMBOL 


By 
THE REV. JOHN F. HAYWARD 


B.D., PH.D. 
Tue character of the Christian religion and its Judaic antecedents 
demands that evolution, in one form or another, be a central 
theological symbol. Our God is the Lord of history, not an un- 
changing essence; the revelation of our God is in and through 
historical events, not the distillate of an ascetic mysticism. Since 
history itself evolves through time, man’s relation to God is 
evolutionary in character. God himself is generally thought to be 
unchanging, but his relation to human history evolves: that which is 
potential in the beginning moves toward its climax in actuality at the 
end. The Latin “evolutio” means literally “an unrolling”’. The 
Christian view of time implies the potentiality of the end in the 
beginning and the unrolling of actual events, through many accidents, 
deterrents and detours, toward the implied end. Thus evolution is to 
be distinguished from mere change: change is a non-teleological, 
non-eschatological succession of events, while evolution implies a 
beginning in which the middle and the end are anticipated and are 
gradually fulfilled in reality. 

So central is the image of evolution to the Christian witness, that 
we need not be surprised to note that the Christian churches in the 
nineteenth century were considerably exercised over the theological 
implications of Darwin’s Origin of Species. By 1870, eleven years after 
the publication date of 1859, the furore reached its peak and con- 
tinued in force for another decade or more. The most obvious 
response was one of hostility based on the notion that Darwin had 
attributed to natural processes that which rightly belonged to God, 
namely, the differentiation of the species of life as described in 
Genesis i. Today we ate disabused of the idea that the Bible is a 
kind of supet-science. The refinement of theological discourse must 
go beyond the level of the old arguments with fundamentalists. What 
is of much mote interest to us are the several instances in which both 
liberal and Calvinist theologians welcomed the Darwinian theories as 
sippeis of Christian faith. Is it true that the Darwinian concept of 
evolu 


tion can furnish a genuine theological symbol? 
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Darwin appealed to many liberal religious thinkers because they 
believed he gave confirmation to their faith in the constant progress of 
mankind toward the good. Evolutionists included nature as well as man 
in their vision of the steady improvement of the conditions of life. 
John Fiske, the historian and philosopher, was something of an 
idealist who also sought to give ultimate loyalty to science and 
empiricism. He believed that Darwin’s worla helped to solve his 
inner theological tensions by indicating that what science discovered 
as the evolution of natural forms was the basis of the total evolution 
of man toward the ideal good. Natural evolution itself was raised to 
the realm of the sacred. 

Francis Abbot, founder of the Free Religious Association, believed 
that human values evolved under the same principle by which Darwin 
had understood the chain of animal evolution up to its human climax. 
Abbot’s assumption was that in the give-and-take of human activities 
the finest ethical qualities survived while those less powerful for or 
relevant to man’s well-being perished. A Unitarian minister in New 
York, Minot Savage, explicitly stated the laissez-faire principle of 
social evolution, declaring that the natural interactions of men, if not 
falsified by excessive external constraint, were slowly evolving the ideal 
human character.! All these tendencies of thought were succinctly 
summarized in the well-known affirmation of faith of James Freeman 
Clarke: “The progress of mankind onward and upward forever”. 
Men who believed in the relative weakness of human evil and in the 
inevitability of human progress thought they had found in Darwin a 
scientific confirmation of their faith. In their day no other kind of 
validation was more welcome to the liberal mind. It enabled them to 
conceive of science and religion as partners rather than antagonists. 

Ironically enough, men of orthodox persuasion were also laying 
hold of the symbol of Darwinian evolution, but for an entirely 
different reason. A Scottish Calvinist by the name of John McCosh 
emigrated to America and published in 1888 a book entitled The 
Religious Aspect of Evolution. He denied the rationalist faith in the 
progress of mankind and affirmed that evolution is a confirmation of 
God’s election of certain species in the same way as he elects certain 
individuals. In addition to the “Law” which is in God’s creation from 
the beginning, there are innumerable special “providences” or 
“adaptations”. The conditions of struggle in which these adaptations 
occur do not represent any essential progress of human values: they 
are merely God’s way of determining his elect. Asa Gray, the Harvard 
botanist, disputed the liberal view that a teleology for the good is 
inherent in nature. Nature, both human and subhuman, is savage and 
unredeemed, were it not for God’s intervening providence which 
establishes new forms and species and orders all things according to 
his will. Evolutionary theory is simply a further penetration into the 

1 See The Religion of Evolution, 1876. | 
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wisdom of God. Science, especially Darwinian science, is at once 
knowledge of immediate phenomena and proof of Providence. 
Professor George F. Wright of Oberlin referred to Darwinism as 
“the Calvinist interpretation of nature”. This view is distinctly 
theocentric: the wastage in the struggle for life is all an expression of 
God’s creative will bringing nature and history toward the day when 
God’s elect will inherit his kingdom. Not all species or individuals 
are good nor are all events progressive. And what was once good 
falls into evil. In the ensuing struggles the only overall affirmation of 
good is God’s own mysterious and grand design for the world. 

While the liberal Darwinians stressed the doctrine of progress in 
nature and society, the Calvinist Darwinians stressed the struggle for 
existence, the elimination of species, the judgements of God in 
destroying the old and bringing forth the new, each in God’s own time 
and season. Both parties undoubtedly sought prestige from the fame 
which very rapidly accrued to Darwin’s name. ‘The one adapted 
Datwin’s work to a theology of benevolence, the other to a theology 
of judgement. Although both parties were inherently misguided in 
attempting to make theological capital of a non-theological system of 
thought, it is my opinion that the Calvinists were more nearly right. 
Darwin’s theory was wholly without the teleological element that is 
so central to any partially or totally progressive philosophy of history. 
His sense for nature’s selection of the stronger variants and her 
elimination of the weaker ones was impersonal and mechanistic in 
character; it did not depend on the will of man or God, or on the 
aesthetic or moral worth, or the particular purposes or felt values, 
of the individuals involved. In these respects, there is at least a formal 
resemblance between the Calvinist faith in the absolute sovereignty 
of God and Darwin’s sense for the impersonal laws of natural selection. 

However, the resemblance is no more than formal. If one examines 
the presuppositions of Darwin’s work, something quite other than 
either liberalism or Calvinism emerges. We may note in passing that 
in Chapter VIII of Darwin’s Life and Letters he describes quite clearly 
his own loss of the orthodox Christian faith of his youth. He lost also 
certain philosophical beliefs characteristic of his times, such as Paley’s 
atgument for deity from the phenomenon of design in the natural 
world, or the old Aristotelian and Medieval arguments for the necessity 
of God’s existence as First Cause. The problem of theodicy troubled 
him and his trouble was cortosive of his faith. These personal 
confessions of Darwin concerning his conscious lack of religious 
conviction and his avowed agnosticism do not prove that there are 
neither religious presuppositions nor any legitimate religious use of 
his scientific wor ’ At most they warn us not to make too easy a 
transference from the theory of evolution to theological affirmation. 
We ought rather to examine the background and assumptions undet- 
lying his findings. 
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As many commentators have remarked, Darwin was not a 
speculative or philosophical thinker. He was at his best in the 
collection and description of empirical data. He stood in the tradition of 
British empiricism, including also the methods of Laplace and 
Lamarck, whereby events are understood, as Barzun says, “in small 
doses”. Any chain of events is assumed to have many small links: 
each link is very slightly different from the preceding link; accordingly, 
each phenomenon is understood largely as a consequent of its pre- 
ceding causal phenomena. Mysterious creation, especially creatio ex 
nibilo, was anathema. ‘The high priest of this method of causal 
explanation in “small doses” was Auguste Comte. His second stage 
of world history, the “metaphysical”, was described by the principle of 
invisible agency, summarized in such words as “life”, “desire”, 
“purpose”. Darwin himself, and the scientists of Darwin’s age 
generally, sought to realize Comte’s third or “positive” stage in which 
neutral material causes could be found for all phenomena, including 
allegedly spiritual phenomena. This is no more than the continued 
pursuit of Newton’s dream of the unity of science under the principle 
of a universal mechanism. The enduring problem was how the 
mysterious power of life itself could be brought under the mechanical 
rubric. 

Earlier pioneers in biological science had held to the unique 
teleology of the living organism as a ‘agree pa of explanation. Darwin’s 
famous grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, had proposed, as early as 1800, 
that life may have a common origin, but that the differentiation of the 
species is the result of different innate desires and different natural 
environments. All creatures not only struggled to survive but they 
“chose” contrasting methods of survival and hence developed con- 
pine forms and faculties. The same teleological element was 
catefully developed by Lamarck. Neither Erasmus Darwin nor 
Lamarck was able to explain how variations in physical or emotional 
characteristics could be passed along by inheritance to the offspring. 
Lamarck was asked whether his theory that the giraffe’s neck was 
gradually lengthened by reaching for tree leaves could apply to new- 
born giraffes who had no pre-natal experience of such upward 
oe The old problem of the inheritance of acquired character- 
istics plagued the world of biological research until Darwin seemed to 
supply the answer. Given very slight, admittedly inexplicable 
variations, nature selected out those best fitted to survive by purely 
mechanical means. Successive offspring imitate parental traits not by 
inheritance but by natural conditioning and thus, at a very slow rate, 
one species evolves into another. Darwin’s achievement was to 
suggest causal process in small doses without the interference of a 
teleological mystery—that is, without that mysterious element of 
purpose or desire which Comte would have considered characteristic 
of the “metaphysical” way of thinking. Although his earliest 
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researches were among sub-human forms of life, in his The Descent of 
Man, published 1871, he sought to apply the same principles to 
human evolution, declaring that the highest human functions are 
basically the refinement of animal functions, that all man’s seeming 
striving is no more than the energy of survival fashioned by the 
selections of nature. 

At the same time, we must be careful to remember that Darwin did 
not seek to give his universal mechanism any philosophical promotion; 
he merely assumed it as a working principle for biological science. 
In fact, in his later years, in late editions of The Descent of Man and in 
the 1876 Edition of Origin of Species', Darwin admits difficulties in his 
theory and suggests that researches in the future might have to 
include the principle of innate purpose to account for variations in 
species. He does not wish to admit that variations, even very slight 
ones, are caused by chance, yet he has no principle for closing these 
small gaps in the chain of causation. Barzun puts the matter very 
succinctly: 

“Darwin came to see that selection occurs after the useful change has come into 
being: therefore, natural selection can cause nothing but the elimination of the 
unfit, not the production of the fit”.? 

These mature doubts expressed by the aging Darwin did nothing to 
undercut the enthusiasm for mechanical materialism which he had 
supposedly caused to triumph even in the realms of the living. The 
most relentless evangelist of classic Darwinianism was no less a 
thinker and scientist than Thomas Huxley. The religious depth of 
Huxley’s evangel is attested by the fact that, although he did not 
regard Darwin’s triumph as “proven” experimentally, he did assert 
to the very end of his life his “unshaken belief” that only Darwin’s 
hypothesis had “‘a sound scientific foundation”. Huxley believed that 
Darwin had found a single principle for the explanation of all pheno- 
mena. The dream of unified science seemed just over the horizon and 
soon to be fulfilled. Such an eschatology was too exciting for the hope 
of science and scientific man to be relinquished merely because proof 
was lacking. Huxley concurred in the opinion that Darwin deserved to 
be called the Newton of Biology; he called the evolutionary debate 
the New Reformation, and he seemed to divide the whole history of 
mankind into the pre- and post-Darwinian eras. 

Huxley had drawn certain religious consequences from the basic 
ptesuppositions and bent of Darwin’s reasoning. He had seen with 
ptophetic keenness the sharp contrast between this so-called scientific 
approach to life and the philosophies which had dominated the first 

of his century. The most fundamental change was from teleology 
to mechanism. The concern of Romanticism for human subjectivity, 
for the feelings, valuations, and will of the individual, had given 


See page 421. : 
Jacques Barzun, Darwin, Marx, Wagner, Boston, 1941, p. 69. 
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way to the search for the meaning of human behaviour in terms 
of sub-human factors. The concern of Idealism for a realm of 
transcendental values with objec.ve reality was giving way to social 
analysis and the conception of idea as ideology precipitated by the 
physical and economic conditions of man. eer 

If Huxley’s conception of the underlying assumption of Darwinism 
is correct (and I believe it is), any Christian theological use of 
Darwinian evolution is unwarranted. The liberal theological 
Darwinians had to import, whether from romanticism or idealism, a 
doctrine of an innate drive in nature toward perfection; the Calvinist 
Darwinians had to import the image of a supranatural sovereign 
Will, of which the so-called facts of evolution are only a superficial 
token. Darwin had rigorously sought to make his case without any 
trace of teleology, be it human, natural, or divine. He could only be 
annoyed and confused by the theological applications of his theory. 
Although he might not have joined in Huxley’s quasi-religious 
enthusiasm for the saving _— of science itself, he fully shared 
Huxley’s agnosticism toward the liberal and orthodox religions which 
sought to make theological capital of his researches. 

A more nearly plausible liaison between a theory of biological 
evolution and Christian theology had already been prepared for in the 
work of Darwin’s grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, and of his pte- 
decessor Lamarck, of whom we have already spoken. It is also found 
in that of his learned critic Samuel Butler. In his book Life and Habit 
Butler develops the thesis that “interest” is the key factor in the 
behaviour and development of living creatures. What they want 
determines in large measure what they become. Butler sought not the 
origin of species, but what to him was a prior question: “the origin 
of variation”. He drew Darwin’s mechanistic presupposition to its 
logical conclusion, observing that mere machines do not evolve. 
They break down and disappear, but they have no power of making 
adaptive changes from some inner impulse to survive. Given the 
picture of life as mechanical, we reach immediately an impasse 
forbidding evolution: thus Butler spoke of “the deadlock in 
Darwinism”. As early as 1887 we find a similar stricture, though 
differently stated, raised by none other than John Dewey. In an essay 
called “Ethics and Physical Science”, Dewey does not deny that 
evolution effects man, but he does deny that it explains him. Man, 
says Dewey, lives by purpose and mutual aid in community with 
others. Darwin’s picture of universal struggle for survival repre- 
sents a er ae process which will eventually absorb and destroy 
man and all his values. Mechanical natural selection merely tells us 
that all things perish in time. It does not tell us how any good thing is 
achieved and developed and preserved. ) 

It is significant to note that everywhere in Darwin’s world, both 


1 Andover Review, VII, p. 586. 
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among his supporters and opponents, some kind of teleological 
concern raised its head. The liberal faith in progress, the Calvinist 
faith in absolute Providence, various philosophical witnesses to 
human purpose, and scientific accounts ofsetf-hond or centredness in 
natural organisms—all either used Darwin’s prestige by importing 
something alien to his theory, or opposed Darwin’s theory by 
pointing to the very lack which his champions had overlooked. Only 
the proponents of a religion of science were his true apostles. 

Henri Bergson and William James each sought to go beyond a 
mechanistic world view and to rediscover the integrity or wholeness 
of individuals. They were troubled by the so-called “genetic fallacy” 
of supposing that anything which has character in its own right is 
wholly understood in terms of its antecedent components. Thus they 
began a train of thought which later emerged in Whitehead’s philosophy 
as the notion of internal relations. All events are caught up in societies 
of events and can directly feel, to some extent, their internal re- 
latedness and their several mutual qualities. This means that every 
event, even the most sub-organic and microscopic, has a certain 
self-hood or, as Whitehead would say, “subjective aim” which, in 
concert with its environmental components, determines what it shall 
be. Whitehead used the image of “feeling”: an event—that is, any 
object, person, or action—has self-determined ways of feeling its 
immediate data. The quality of these feelings determines what it shall 
absorb, what it shall reject, and how it shall be related to other events. 
To know anything, in the most elemental sense, is to feel the way it 
feels about its world. Its internal relations become internal to the 
observer. This means that a kind of self-world polarity is characteristic 
of everything that exists, even though the tremendous variety in 
nature and the distinctiveness of human consciousness make for vast 
differences in the kinds of self-hood constituting our world. Paul 
Tillich’s basic ontological principle is the self-world structure,' 
where self involves some degtee (however small) of inner directedness, 
of distinct tendency, of qualitative selection of activity from within by 
which the human observer senses the real distinctions in the objects 
of his field of understanding. Between the limited spontaneity of 
electrical particles and the manifold choices of the higher animals and 
of man there is a great, but not an infinite, distance. There may be 
subtle distinctions between Tillich’s conception of “‘centredness” or 
“individuality” and Whitehead’s conception of “subjective aim”, 
distinctions arising from the contrasts between substance philosophy 
and process philosophy. But the resemblance is nonetheless striking. 
Both thinkers present the image of the whole world in the throes “s a 
multiplicity of purposeful activities. Whitehead develops the theory 
that the many separate events of the cosmos are each struggling to be 
and live in determinate ways; and the coordination of this multiform 


' Tillich, Systematic Theology I, pp. 168 and 88. 
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rocess must also involve a supreme society of events in which all 
esser events are contained. The teleological character of God lies 
in his.own subjective aim, however little we may know of it. The 
mystery of life is that a world-self should live with many creature- 
selves in such a way that the individuality and relatedness of each 
should be mutually enhanced. 

Out of these varied scientific and philosophical concerns has arisen 
the philosophical image of emergent evolution. Symbolically speaking 
nature as well as man has a history. In this multiform history, genuine 
novelty, arising out of the myriads of centred selves in the universe, is 
coordinated with those larger patterns of centredness and unity in 
which the smaller ones subsist. Emergent evolution is the successive 
coordination of achieved form with novel consequent. Such a world 
picture is not conceivable under the imagery of pure mechanism. 
Samuel Butler’s biological researches had a sound philosophical base 
in his realization of the powerlessness of the machine to evolve. 
Strictly speaking, evolution is not a meaningful term except as applied 
to the self-world structure. As Dewey says, the strict Darwinian 
account of evolution ultimately renders the whole process meaningless 
to man. 

We began this essay by remarking that the symbol of evolution is 
inherent within and necessary to the Christian faith. Does this 
mean that Christianity is in any way established or proven by the 
philosophies and sciences which involve a doctrine of emergent 
evolution? Or does it establish or prove to any follower of Darwin or 
Huxley that the Christian faith is false? Not at all. One might argue 
more plausibly that the impression of the divine will is given through 
the religious community by a direct revelatory encounter, that the 
evidence for teleology in natural phenomena is the result rather than 
the cause of Christian faith. As Tillich observes, the old argument 
for the reality of God from purposeful design raises the question of 
God but does not constitute the answer.' Conversely, the mechanical 
image, often correlated with deism, is not in itself proof of the non- 
existence of the God of Christian faith. 

‘But is it not also the case that a man confirmed in the dogma of 
universal mechanism will have his mind closed to the biblical picture 
of God in history? And even if he is aware of the fragmentaty 
character of scientific method and no longer believes in Newton’s 
picture of a single cosmos ordered by mechanical causality, he can 
still be dominated, as much in his feelings as in his thoughts, by the 
image of “process in small doses”, by the genetic fallacy of supposing 
that all true analysis construes phenomena in terms of antecedent 
causes. If he asks the question of God, he will ask for the Natural 
Law of the deists, or for the utterly transcendent God of Job; he will 
not ask for the living God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob under whom 


1 Tillich, Systematic Theology I, pp. 208-210. 
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the drama of human history has been realized; he will not seek the 
suffering divinity revealed in Jesus Christ. The dominance of the 
symbol of the machine will effectively cut him off from the anthro- 
pomorphic imagery of biblical faith. In brief, the dogma of cosmic 
mechanism destroys human receptivity to a religious language 
involving the “I—Thou” encounter. We cannot rightly judge the 
validity of a method of biological science on the basis of its essential 
hostility or friendliness to biblical theology. Biology must be free to 
pursue its Own concerns in its own way. Whatever it can discover 
about the evolution of the natural world must not be subjected to a 
biblical test. Conversely, the symbolic knowledge of God and history 
present in biblical imagery is not susceptible to confirmation by any 
of the physical sciences. : 

On the other hand, the worlds of science and theology are not 
absolutely separate. Each is founded on root images and assumptions 
which are only partly demonstrable. And the controlling images of one 
realm tend to render a person relatively open or closed to the con- 
trolling images of the other. In this respect it is a fact that the 
biological sciences have come to acknowledge basic assumptions 
peculiarly congenial to the biblical world picture. Biology is con- 
stantly face to face with et re aren of emergence. The study of 
living organisms must deal with the phenomena of centredness— 
internal purpose—as well as the phenomena of external stimuli. It 
is just this kind of self-world polarity that is characteristic of the 
biblical picture of human destiny. Our final topic is the description 
of the main outline of the biblical picture as it relates to a principle 
of emergent evolution. 

The Bible depicts the creation of the world as arising from a 
mysterious Will, having characteristics of great abundance of 
cteativity and an essential divine love of that which is created. The 
history of the relation between creatures and Creator involves a 
succession of novel developments and new levels of meaning, some 
lower (tragic) and some higher (hopeful). Thus the image of emergent 
evolution occurs in a theological form. What biological research 
observes at the empirical level has its formal counterpart in what the 
church celebrates in its own basic theological symbolism. 

The symbols of the biblical drama must be considered in their 
entirety if one is to discern the character of emergent evolution within 
them. Conversely, if one focusses attention simply on Genesis i, 
the world seems to be created in a pristine perfection without any 
need for evolutionary development. 

It is only after man’s si abuse of his own freedom, after the 
fundamental estrangement among man, nature, and God, that the 
stage is set for the unrolling of a sacred history in which God strives 
with the wilfulness of man to win him to a state of reconciliation. A 
covenant is established in which certain acts of obedience are 
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demanded of man, an obedience to be sustained by an attitude of f 


trust, in return for which God promises to uphold his chosen ones in 
all their crises and to bring them to a final reconciliation and fulfilment, 
The covenant evolves through a series of divine visitations reaching 
a climax in the encounter between God and Moses on Mount Sinai, 
A number of rescues and commandments up to and including Sinaj 
had established for the people the extent of their obligations befote 
God. This final sealing of the covenant on Sinai is not the absolute 
end of the sometimes tragic, sometimes triumphant evolution of the 
relation between God i his people. New forms of human degrada- 
tion or heroism bring new wrathful judgements and new revelations 
into the lives of the people, particularly in the experiences and 
teachings of the prophets. The ancient image of Abraham as God’s 
pilgrim is repeated again and again in the hopes and struggles of the 
Jewish people. The drama itself is compounded of the element of 
God’s unfailing will for the ultimate blessedness of his people and 
the ambiguity of their response. With the appearance of Christ and 
the snelitlons a series of novel consequences to the ancient themes of 
the drama emerge. The Messiah image is transformed from that of a 
heavenly hero to that of a suffering servant; the Passover symbol is 
transformed into the Eucharist; and the image of the Law is fulfilled 
and overcome in terms of grace. A final climax in the sacred drama is 
thus acknowledged, this time with the bold assertion that God’s 
ancient promise of the coming of his Kingdom has been in fact 
fulfilled. Yet the drama is not ended, for the final fulfilment of the 
Kingdom is still promised for a future time. Chapter xi of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews sees the drama as having been completed; yet 
Hebrews xii goes on to admonish that the believer must still run with 
patience the race that is set before him. 

I submit that this dramatic conception of religion is properly 
described by the word “evolution”. A long chain of events potentially 
envisaged and projected in God’s will are progressively unfolded ot 
unrolled through the passage of a real, not illusory, time to the point of 
preliminary consummation and the vision of a final consummation. 
There is progress in the sense that God and the faithful achieve a 
final, unassailable victory; but there have also been many instances 
of tragedy in which the “unrolling” of God’s judgement has led to 
destruction rather than fulfilment. Evolution in this primary sense 
can be down as well as up. | 

In what sense do we mean to say that this evolutionary drama is 
emergent rather than mechanical? It is emergent in the acknowledg- 
ment of the implications of creatio ex nibilo. God is not a series of 
discernible causes from which the character of the world must 
inevitably flow. He is pictured as a mysterious yet abundant will 
whose many “creations” of the world since its origin are each partially 
original and thus irreducible to antecedent events. This emergent 
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pattern is abundantly present in certain of the Old Testament 
natratives, where the protagonist is faced with a tragic destiny and 
where an unexpected rescue emerges (e.g. Abraham’s rescue from the 
sactifice of Isaac, Jacob’s prosperity in exile after being driven out by 
his brother’s hostility, Joseph’s slavery in Egypt being turned to 
triumph, Moses’ success in the saving of his people in spite of the 
“hardness” of Pharoah’s heart). In each of these cases, the miracle 
of salvation emerges out of events whose “normal” or “expected” 
consequence is tragic. The transition from crucifixion to resurrection 
is the supreme emergence of divine creativity where, as the disciples 
initially believed, the event seemed essentially tragic. 

The Bible’s “Heilsgeschichte” is emergent also in another equally 
important sense. Whereas a mechanical symbol of evolution might 
suggest the predetermined and absolutely sovereign will of God un- 
rolling through history (where human freedom is an illusion), an 
emergent evolution makes room for the freedom of the creature to 
turn toward or away from God, to advance or retard the fulfillment of 
God’s will in history. A theology based on emergent evolution 
conceives of God as being affected by his creatures even as his will 
affects them. Such a theology honours the Pauline paradox that each 
man works out his own salvation, even as God works within him both 
to will and to do. In the degree to which spontaneity applies to all 
nature, some limited transcendence over the divine will is universal 
among all events. This transcendence is the very possibility of both the 
estrangement of creation from the Creator and the relation of love 
between creation and Creator. 

The theology which emphasizes the absolute sovereignty of God 
at the expense of creaturely freedom and choice would be the closest 
to non-emergent evolution. In this respect, as I said earlier, the 
Calvinist appropriation of Darwin (leaving out the question of the 
Vill of God) is more plausible than the liberal. But, in acknowledging 
the symbol of God’s will, one speaks of time as not yet fulfilled, as 
having in potency that which is yet to be realized. While man is 
contained wholly within this potency, his particular response to it in 
part determines how and when actualization is to take place. The 
paradox of an omnipotent God and a free creature must be maintained. 

This paradox, as I understand it, is not some mysterious balance 
between determinism and indeterminism. It is not a little of each of 
these qualities, as though they were separate powers in their own right. 
Rather, it means that only that which is free can have a destiny with 
tespect to a higher will. By its own free response, the creature’s 
tlationship to the higher will is given its character and quality. 
Having chosen this or that, the destiny becomes thus and so. Being 
unfree to choose this or that, it has no destiny of its own; it is merely 
a1 appendage to something other than itself. Or you could say, 
without freedom of creaturely response, the polarity between man and 
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generally. But the Church has come to see that its own witness to the 
ultimate concerns of man’s life cannot be bound up in the imager 
which the Origin of Species produced. This may well be as Darwit 
would have wished. He had no intention of writing for the religiou 
mind. He was troubled and pene by the theological furore hy 
inadvertently aroused. He would have considered it honour enough 
that a planet should celebrate the centennial of his magnum opus and 
that a group of theologians should feel urged to join in the celebration 


7 God is dissolved and man becomes a part of God. 
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THOUGHTS 
ON CHRISTIAN REUNION 
B 
THE REV. G. W. 


LITT.D. 


Or the many millions of Christians in the world it is safe to say that 
only a tiny fraction are deeply interested in the problem of Reunion. 
The fundamental reason for this is clear. There is something in human 
nature that seems to impel men to form themselves into narrow 
groups, in which they can wage an intellectual warfare with one 
another. Conflict, if only verbal, gives warmth to their beliefs. 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, the chief great religions besides 
Christianity, are no less divided into ee and sects. But they differ 
from Christianity in this, that they all have in more or less degree a 
touch of race and climate which provides them with an element of 
cohesion that makes sectarianism less obvious and dangerous. On the 
other hand Christianity was from the beginning essentially universal. 
There is a breath of humanity in all the teaching of Jesus. It was of 
necessity delivered in the Jewish idiom and illustrated with Jewish 
history, but when once the break with Judaism had occurred there 
was no other possible barrier to its universal expansion. The con- 
quest of the world however became so immense a , eat that the 
Christian community was almost inevitably fated to split into 
fragments. A unity which ultimately depends upon love is the hardest 
of all to preserve. 

It is true that this was hidden from the first Christians. The vast 
extent and variety of the human race was to them unknown. The vision 
of John the seer included every nation, with all tribes, peoples and 
tongues; but this was a vision rather of desire than of knowledge. In 
addition there was a complete unconsciousness of the long course the 
world had yet to run. But we must not suppose that when Christians 
ptayed the Lord Jesus to return quickly it was because they were tired 
of life on earth. Death ends that life soon enough. Rather it was due to 
the hard and perilous conditions under which many of them lived, and 
as these improved attention was more and more directed to the 
everyday life of this world. Naturally children were born into 
Christian families, and means were found of grafting them into the 
Church from birth and teaching them the Christian doctrines. And so, 
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in spite of continuous missionary effort and the extension of the 
Church’s boundaries eastward and westward, regional thoughts and 
customs developed, and unity was less easy to preserve. Latin became 
slightly different from Greek, and both from the oriental mind, 
Though many leaders were doubtless men of wide vision they never 
succeeded in imparting this to the mass of their people. It was hard 
enough to make them obedient to a simple morality and to give them 
assurance that if they kept the Church’s rules they would avoid going 
to hell. Those who aspired to the highest life were advised to escape 
from this world into a monastery. All this tended to restrict the 
Christian outlook and to make division inevitable. 

We who live in a world so different from that of our ancestors can 
easily point out their mistakes. But our knowledge of the past is so 
much greater than theirs that we ought at least to envisage a future 
which stands a chance of being better than the one they planned. To 
this end we must reflect on several subjects. 

First, that of power. The Latin Church, as all would admit, claimed 
power over the secular state and recognized that power as existing in 
one person. The Orthodox Churches claimed power in harmony with 
or subordinate to the secular ruler. Is not this claim contrary to all 
that Jesus intended? His attractiveness and authoritative teaching 
marked him out as a leader of men who might have challenged the 
Roman Empire with a chance of success. But the record of the 
Temptation makes it clear that he regarded the desire for secular power 
as a prompting of the devil. He would save the world not by ruling 
it but by service and even death. And when his disciples contended 
for the chief place he gave them the clear answer: “It shall not be so 
among you”. 

Allowance must be made for the great difficulties that faced the 
expanding Church of the West during what are called the Dark and 
Middle ages. There was also the not unnatural desire of the Latin 
peoples to preserve the “eternity” of Rome, as the Hebrews do of 
Jerusalem. This latter the Church has done in an idealistic sense, 
though the Christian must bear in mind the gospel warning that 
neither Jerusalem nor any other city on earth is necessary for God’s 
worship. The term Rome, however, carries with it the suggestion of 
power, not of grace; and ne poet has written hymns to exalt it. 

Christianity is a society as well as a teaching, and needs rules and 
discipline together with a reasonable respect for the traditions of the 
= Since Jesus left us no defined system of corporate life there need 

nothing wrong in one body of Christians thinking that another 
body is less well-regulated than itself. But that is no excuse for the 
one to claim domination over the other and to refuse to have com- 
munion with it except at the price of complete obedience. The 
closer together the two bodies can be the mc re likely it is that the 
better one will gradually attract the other to its own ways. If a body, 
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whether minutely small or mightily great, proudly declares that it is 
the only one ordered after God’s mind, something must be wrong 
with its thinking. 

Our second reflection concerns theology, which is the rationali- 
zation of religion. Very few of the multitudinous disputes of Christians 
have been concerned with ordinary moral life. As in the early per- 
§ secutions of Christians by pagans, so in the later ones of Christians by 
Christians, the condemned persons, on whatever side they were, were 
generally religious-minded and morally good. It was supposed that in 
the next world God would burn them up not for wickedness but for 
errors of thought. Perhaps all this has now ended, in the Christian 
world. But is not too much stress even now put on the niceties 
of theology? 

Granted that religion proper consists of belief and worship, the 
logical mind must have its place and work. Had there never been any 
Greeks some other people would have arisen to pursue thought as 
far as ever it will go. And Christianity must take account of this. 
The Hebrews avoided strict logical thinking and expressed their 
religion in myth, symbol and poetry. But they had their national life 
to fall back upon. God was theit God and they were his people; so 
what more did they want? But as soon as you bring the intellect into 
play you become universal; for logical thinking is the same every- 
where. The Hebrew contribution to Christianity was its myth, 
symbol and poetry, all warm and living. But if the world was to be 
won it had to be shown what the new religion was, how it altered 
customary ideas of God, and by what common thinking it couid unite 
all nations into one brotherhood. So theology developed, and its 
beginnings are clear enough in the New Testament. 

The creeds ate symbols of Christian belief. They were meant to 
unite the brotherhood in their worship. As time went on they were 
set to music, often elaborate music. Although this removed the 
Nicene Creed from ordinary worship, it did at least make it clear that 
the statements contained in it were the expression of emotions rather 
than of the intellect. We do not put the facts of evolution or nuclear 
energy to music. But theology proper is the product of scholars in 
the study, and the intricacies to which it can lead are far too subtle 
for the minds of ordinary men. Moreover the historical facts and 
mental concepts on which it is based are capable of arousing so much 
controversy that the odium theologicum has turned many a good man 
into a fanatical persecutor. There is, the present writer would aver, 
no more fascinating study than theology, which is as earnest an 
attempt to dive into reality as science is into phenomena. But to 
suppose we have arrived at the end of things is as foolish in one as 
in the other. . 

The great mass of Christians, that is, the members of Christian 
congregations, have never been able to grasp the subtleties of theology. 
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Even if they had the ability they would not have the time to appreciate 
the reasonings of Thomas Aquinas, still less the modern proclam- 
ations of Kirkegaard and Barth. And it has always been so. The 
writings of the Church Fathers, useful and admirable as many of them 
are, must have meant little or nothing to the common people of their 
day. Light is thrown on this by a casual remark of the historian 
Socrates. He writes as follows: “One of the laity, a confessor, at 
Nicaea reproved the disputants, saying that Christ and his disciples 
did not teach us dialectics, art, nor vain subtleties, but simple- 
mindedness, which is preserved by faith and good works”. It follows 
from this point that no Council or Conference will ever by some 
intellectual compromises bring unity out of diversity. To discuss 
whether presbyters are elderly men or priests or bishops, or whether 
an unbroken apostolic succession ever existed or can be proved, or 
what is meant by an altar and a sacrifice, interesting as all these 
subjects are, can never bring Christians into one body. 

If then the renunciation of power and of theological uniformity is a 
necessity for reunion, on what positive factor can we rely? Nothing is 
left but worship. Many Christians have indeed excluded, except 
perhaps as occasional sightseers, all who dissent from their doctrines 
and customs. But is it necessary to be so exact in our demands? If 
men are attracted to Jesus, as his earliest followers were, and ready to 
learn more about him, what better discipline could they have than a 
season of worship? If some found the experience unprofitable and 
after a time gave it up, are there not multitudes of presumably 
orthodox Christians who do the same, for reasons known to nobody 
but themselves?P Common worship in a brotherhood, with men 
united in heart and soul but not always in intellect, is a spiritual force 
of incalculable value. 

The differences between Christians are far more emotional and 
aesthetic than intellectual. But in the present age intellectual unity 
is becoming more and more difficult by reason of the vast areas of 
knowledge which were completely hidden from our forefathers. It is 
no longer possible for the Christian teacher to present the Scriptures 
as “eng and accurate history and dependable teaching throughout. 
But prayers, hymns, creeds and sermons, if taken as symbols of 
truths beyond our thought and as varied forms of stimulus towards a 
noble life, have their appeal to simple and learned alike. In details they 
may need reformation, but even in their present form they are effective 
means of doing what is so vitally important for man, namely, to unite 
the present with the past and to oe the way to a hopeful future. 

Now supposing the Church of England, a suitable Christian body 
because it is respectful towards tradition and tolerant in its attitude to 
other Christians, should through its bishops announce that any 
baptized man or woman who wished to join in its sacrament of Holy 
Communion would be welcome to do so, provided he or she was 
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willing to fall in with its forms and customs, might not this prove a 
more fruitful move towards reunion than years of conference between 
theologians? This would be more than a superficial method of 
obtaining a measure of reunion without effort; for, in spite of the 
inevitable opposition, would it not suggest to the Christian world 
that a freely-opened door is a possible alternative to a closed one which 
can only be opened by first cutting an elaborately designed key? Some 
might take advantage of the offer, and instead of learning every detail 
of the theological system before being allowed to worship, might do 
so more surely and happily through worshipping. The experience of 
brotherhood might bring men to God more quickly than much 
brooding in isolation. 

One thing is certain. There were times, centuries ago, from the 
patristic age with its heresies till the Reformation with its bitter 
quarrels, when the world was so large that communion between one 
body and another seemed to be of little account. Groups of men 
could take their own particular stand and be satisfied that they were 
neater the truth than all the rest. No doubt there will always be such, 
until the deluge comes. But things move very fast today and the 
world is small. Old theologies cannot be taken out of the drawer and 
tidied up to serve for another thousand years or more. All that remains 
secure is Jesus and the New Testament, and even the latter needs a 
fresh understanding and an interpretation relevant to the needs of 
today. For the world has nothing to put in its place. 

Before our grandchildren, perhaps even our children, are grown 
old they may be faced by a world conflict, not between this or that 
custom, authority or doctrine, but between the stark opposites of 
teligion and materialism. Unless the divided churches have reasonably 
united forces they cannot be sure of resisting enemies who, having 
neither God, nor spirit, nor any morality save the orders of a dictator, 
dream of a human society mechanized in a way unknown since the 
world began. It is time Christians awoke, and their leaders pointed 
out ways that could bring people to unity in Jesus Christ. 
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SOME FURTHER REFLECTIONS 
ON 
“FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY” 


By 
THE REV. PROFESSOR I. T. RAMSEY 


M.A. 


I am immensely grateful to Professor Lewis for the helpful and con- 
structive criticisms he has brought to bear on my book Freedom and 
Immortality and for the sympathetic and generous treatment which he 
has given to my views in his recent article.1_ I cannot hope to take up 
every point he raises, but I have selected three topics around which 
to e some further comments, and I draw one or two threads 


together in some concluding remarks. 


Freewill. 

Perhaps I ought to say at the start that what I most tried to do in 
relation to this complex topic was to make clear what I believe is the 
empirical anchorage of discourse about free will. I tried to say just 
what sort of situations justify talk about free will, talk about the 
“freedom” which belongs to “responsible moral decision” and so on. 
Undoubtedly, as Professor Lewis recognizes, I am nervous of phrases 
such as “timeless self acting” or “moral law determining”, and while 
I agree that wise libertarians such as Professor C. A. Campbell do not 
use these cruder expressions, does not even Professor Campbell use 
expressions with similar initial difficulties? He says, for example, 
“The self is free when it possesses freedom located in the decision to 
exert (or withhold) moral effort needed to rise to duty when the 
pressure of its desiring nature is felt to urge it in a contrary direction”,’ 
and somewhat later he comments: “Moral decision is an activity 
directly comprehended only ‘from the inside’, by the agent actually 
engaged in it”. It is mot that I see myself denying what Professor 
Campbell talks about in this way. Rather I try (if possible) to say what 
these situations are in language less open to logical misunderstanding. 
What sort of situations have such advocates of free will wished—and 
I think rightly—to defend? My answer is: situations where I give my 

1The Hibbert Journal, L1X, pe. 168-78. Jan. 1961.. : 

Godbood. A. Campbell, & Unwin, p. 178. 
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“personal backing” to what otherwise I would do “impersonally”. 
Professor Lewis then pertinently asks: What do I mean by this phrase 
“personal backing” (pp. 169-70)? Obviously, after what I have said, 
I must not explicate it in terms of a self or a timeless self “rising to 
duty” when pressures “of its desiring nature” would direct it other- 
wise. I can see that these phrases may say what I want to say. But 
they may also mislead; they may be wrongly construed in terms of 
some sort of metaphysical statics, and ironically enough then do no 
justice to the transcendence—indeed mystery—which perhaps all 
would agree lies behind any claim for free will. 

Having in this way ruled out (and I believe on good grounds) the 
possibility of one kind of answer to Professor Lewis’s question, all I 
can do to explicate the phrase “personal backing” is to give examples 
in the hope that the point of the phrase will otherwise strike the 
reader. All I can do at most is to give examples which will enable the 
reader to “see” for himself what there is “more’’ about the case where 
there is a personal backing, than the case where I would be acting 
impersonally. Let me take three examples, the first of which I mention 
in my book.! This is the case of, I believe, a certain Duke of Newcastle 
who dreamt he was speaking in the House of Lords and woke to find 
that he was. What I am appealing to when I talk of “personal 
backing” is the significant kind of difference that would make itself 
known to the Duke of Newcastle at some point when (just having 
wakened) he discovered that he was after all speaking in the House of 
Lords, and at that moment decided deliberately and as an act of “free 
choice” to continue his speech. That the particular moment could be 
described in various ways by an observant biologist or psychologist 
who happened to be a peer present at the debate, I do not doubt. But 
my interest is not in such scientific specifications of the moment when 
the Duke decided to continue his speech; my interest is in what 
happened to the Duke of which he himself was distinctively aware at 
the moment when he deliberately decided to give his words hence 
forward his “personal backing”. 

My second example develops one which has been used by various 
people for various purposes. Suppose on a black night we see flashes 
across a remote highiand valley, and judge them to be on some distant 
mountain road. Such flashes may be caused by raindrops shott- 
citcuiting a cat lighting set. In such a case the flashes would be 
highly “impersonal”. On the other hand they might be caused by a 
man working “mechanically”, displaying some kind of conditioned 
teflex. He might be learning to signal Morse, and learning to press a 
button appropriately—“‘automatically”, we would say—at the sight 
of some letter of the alphabet. Here again, while the action would now 
be biologically and psychologically much more complex and certainly 
much more “human”, it would still be, in my sense, impersonal. But, 


1Freedom & Immortality, pp. 22-23. 
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thirdly, the flashes might be caused by a man deliberately using a car 
lighting set to call for help in some desperate circumstances which 
arose for him as a moral challenge to which he felt obliged to respond 
in this way. In such a case he would know and display “freedom’’, the 
observable features would have a “personal backing”, and we might | 
say that he displayed a “freedom of choice”!—if, for example (as a 
shepherd), he could have avoided the moral challenge by leaving the 
crashed car and its injured occupants on the moorland road. 

As a third example let us consider a man who is cutting the lawn 
in a large garden attached to some vast institution, with the regularity § 
normally known only to those who devise problems in junior books of | 
arithmetic. His mower cuts on each journey a strip 21 inches wide 
and he proceeds up and down with parallel cuttings. He is “as regular 
as Clockwork”, we say. Here is precision behaviour; no disclosure in 
this case. If he sees a small twig on the lawn he “instinctively” bends 
down to pick it up—it is all part of the regular pattern. At one point, 
however, bending over the machine he espies a shilling—something 
for which there is no specified precision behaviour, something which 
admittedly brings him somewhat to life. He stoops and picks it up and 
already his thought is on the extra cigarettes or drink. But no more 
than in the first case is there anything we could call a moral issue. He 
has just reacted in a certain way to a distinctive change in the environ- 
ment. Later, however, he notices in the grass, on a bank he is about to 
cut, a slim knife, the one the police have been searching for in 
connection with a stabbing which took place in the vicinity some 
weeks before. Undoubtedly now he “comes to himself” in response 
to what is a distinctively moral challenge. Now, for the first time, his 
behaviour has what I have called his “personal backing”. Now, for 
the first time, he displays characteristically “personal” behaviour as 
contrasted with routine, rule-bound behaviour. I should not strongly 
complain if someone Ewe that we normally call a man a person 
all the time. It is undoubtedly and unfortunately true that the word 
“person” has been devalued currency for some while, ever since it 
was used in notices such as appear on railways and in lifts, when all 
that is of interest concerns numbers and weights and possible 
obstruction to traffic, e.g. “To carry 4 Persons”, “Persons may not...” 

Professor Lewis talks of degrees of personality (p. 170). I agree that 
between impersonal and “personal” behaviour there is a sequence with 
many shades and subtleties, and when, in my examples above as well as 

rather than by a discussion of choices. I quite agree that a discussion of how we use the word 
“choice” would offer another inroad to the problem. But in the end we would (I fear) find our- 
selves with the same kind of difficulty which I notice in my book surrounds the word “decision”. 
There would be two senses of the word, and our problem would be—as in the case of my phrase 
“personal backing”—to make clear what there is “more” about the sense of “choice” to which 
the advocate of free will appeals. All we could do would be to tell stories in the hope that the 


reader would see rr se that the light would dawn, and so on, that he would recognize the 
situation in which about free-will is grounded. 
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| in my book, I speak of human behaviour in terms of conditioned 
reflexes, I may be justly accused of over-simplifying the matter. My 
defence would be that in a few cases I over-played my hand simply to 
make my antithesis clear. For despite the continuous grading we may 
find in human behaviour, it does not follow that there are not two 
end points significantly different in the way I wish to make evident by 
using words like “impersonal” and “personal”. The priest, the Levite, 
and the Morse code learner may be more “personal” than I appear 
to give them credit for being, though the very use of descriptive titles 
does not normally suggest any high degree of personal characteri- 
zation about their behaviour. But what I am arguing for as the 
empirical basis of “free will” is more than any “richness of personality”; 
it is that spontaneous “realization” of ourselves which comes to us in 
certain situations, especially those which (as we said) confront us with 
a moral challenge. These are the situations where we are (as we would 
say) “‘genuinely alive” and “distinctively ourselves”, where I am most 
characteristically myself, the one place where my subjectivity is known, 
the one place where I am free. In the end, as I hinted above, I agree 
with Professor Campbell’s talk about “inside”. All I have tried to do 
here and in my book is to make the kind of situation Professor 
Campbell has in mind plainer and its significance more apparent than I 
think traditional ways of talking in fact make it. Freedom of the will 
talks of a recognition of my transcendence in and through an act of 
will; it talks of mystery, 7.e. what I am more than any and all of my 
observable behaviour. 

Is our action, then, in time? Certainly it relates to temporal be- 
haviour. In so far as my deliberate activity expresses itself in temporal 
features, 4o that extent it can be timed and dated. But when the word 
“action” denotes all that happens when I respond freely to a moral 
obligation, temporal categories cannot be used of it as a whole. They 
ate logically inappropriate. I cannot emphasize too strongly that for 
me the phrase “act of will” labels an ontological peculiar. 

Incidentally, to take up another point which Professor Lewis 
makes, nothing which I say means that responsible action is necessarily 
good (p. 170). Logically we might “‘come alive” in responding to evil, 
just as a good man comes alive by being devoted to a transcendent 
Duty. We might in this way worship evil; we might find our 
“freedom” in serving the devil. Such indeed would happen in the 
case of those who appeal to the maxim “Evil be thou my good”. It 
is not the case that any and all “freedom” may also be called “the 
service of God” that possibility is deliberately reserved for cases of 
“perfect freedom”. 
Immortality 

Undoubtedly Professor Lewis wishes to talk of this plainly in 
terms of survival. Immortality in this way is a going on and on and 
or... I am quite ready to admit at the outset that for me the basic 
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meaning of immortality is not a continuous going on and on, but an 
assertion of my transcendence, or (negatively) a denial that I am 
nothing but what my mortality removes. 

The difficulty for me in taking Professor Lewis’s sense as basic is in 
attaching any clear meaning to this picture of going on and on and 
on continuously. How can our existence after death be at all con- 
tinuous with this present existence, if only because in terms of public 
behaviour such devastating things obviously happen to the body?! 
Further, where could the continuous behaviour be located? Such 
questions for me all cluster around, and converge on, what becomes 
the leading question: with what meaning and on what grounds can 
we talk of “personal survival”? I cannot see that we can answer that 
question at once in terms of a plain “going on”. 

So, as in the case of free will, I try to see what is the basis in fact 
of belief in immortality. I try to see in this case as in the first what is 
the empirical anchorage for discourse. Only then and thereafter do | 
ask how best we can talk further about it, whether it be in terms of a 
“future life” or in terms of more complex phrases such as “Second 
Coming’’, or “End of History”. 

The basis for our belief in immortality lies (I try to argue) in a claim 
that in certain situations—which it is the function of argument for im- 
mortality to evoke—we discern ourselves as more than our spatio- 
temporal behaviour. From this it follows that we cannot talk 
significantly of “I’’—that word which is most apt to what we discern 
in this way—as “beginning” or “ending”, because these ate essentially 
terms which relate only to spatio-temporal patterns. We may talk of 
“1” “beginning” or “ending” in so far as 1 am a toddler, a schoolboy, 
a tutor, a father, and so on. But to talk of “I” beginning, or “I” 
ending, is (I would say) just not sense. It is to misuse words, to 
confound categories, to make a logical blunder. 

When we talk of our “immortality”—just that and no more—we 
intend (I claim) to call attention to a transcendent situation. If some- 
body asks: “And what is immortal?”, the old answer might have been 
“the soul”. What I suggest as a less misleading answer, and it is not 
one which makes “the self . . . in no sense an entity” (p. 174), would 
be: “What I now know as most distinctively myself”. When further 
we try to develop a context for immortality, when we talk about 
“survival” or “the end”, we are endeavouring to do more and more 
justice to what is disclosed about ourselves as transcendent in this way. 

So much for an outline of my position, which I have tried to formu- 
late in a way that meets by implication certain of the questions 
Professor Lewis raises. I think that some at least of the other 
differences between us can perhaps best be seen in terms of the 


1Cp. even such a staunch champion of orthodoxy as Reinhold Niebuhr, who says (admittedly 
in relation to the more complex Christian claim): “It is unwise for Christians to claim any knowled 
of either the furniture of heaven or the temperature of hell: or to be too certain about any detai 
of the Kingdom of God . . .” Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. Tl, Ch. X, p. 304. 
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criticisms which Professor Lewis would bring against Professor 
Poteat as well as myself, insofar as we both are more impressed than 
he is with the significance of the assertion “I am dead” for belief in 
immortality (p. 176). Professor Lewis would argue that “I am dead”’, 
far from having any difficulty about it, can easily and naturally be 
asserted in another world in which we live after death. 

But whatever may be the case about its utterance in a future 
existence, my claim is that it is a shis-wor/d curiosity. Here and now we 
must either say that it cannot be uttered, or that it is falsified on 
utterance. But someone may say: what is curious about it on this 
score? They would say that it is only curious, it is only falsified on 
utterance, because when we ate dead we have no mouth or vocal 
organs by which to utter it; or (a rather more subtle answer) that when 
we ate dead there is, in Professor Ayer’s phrase, no “this”! for “I” 
to refer to. But supposing all that is allowed, at least for the sake of 
argument. Have we then said everything there is to be said about the 
oddness of “I am dead’’? In so far as “I am dead” is like “I am soaked” 
(by the rain); “I am melted” (by the sun); “I am desperate” (without 
apenny); or “I am dished” (as the police arrive), none of them could, 
for the reasons that have so far been given, be uttered after death 
either. But that reflection reminds us that the whole discussion so 
far has presupposed that “I am dead” is logically innocent; that it is in 
every way like the other assertions I have just given. Now whatever 
else is to be said on the peculiarity of “I am dead”, this much at least is 
also true. Part of its strangeness arises from the fact that “I’”—unlike 
“he”’—resists total absorption in an impersonal and completely 
verifiable predicate. Unlike “he”, “I” resists a predicate which only 
too easily is associated with “complete extinction”. Now “dead”, in 
contrast to any and every other predicate, nee exhausts public 
behaviour, and part at least of the peculiarity of “I am dead” is this— 
that, as a this-worldly assertion, the existence of the predicate seems to 
deny the possibility of the subject. The utterance only has significance 
when it is seen as a means of shocking us into a sense of our present 
transcendence. We begin to know what “I am dead” means as we let 
“dead” do its worst .. . till it reveals what we are above any and 
every observable verifiable predicate. 

So it is that our attitude to “I am dead” registers our intimation of 
immortality, and therefore provides us with an “argument” for 
immortality, an argument that our present existence is not limited to 
the spatio-temporal, an argument (if you like) of “survival”. But 
again I would emphasize that to give a reliable account of talk about 
this “survival” in terms of future life, end, and so on, is no easy 
matter. 

“Disclosures”: What do they disclose? 
Admittedly I talk a very great deal in the book and elsewhere about 


'The Problem of Knowledge, A. J. Ayer, Ch. V(é), p. 211. 
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certain situations I call “disclosures”. What is being affirmed hete 
(asks Professor Lewis) “‘beyond the distinctive characteristics of 
certain finite situations” (p. 172)? Plainly, he is nervous of my 
ontology, lest everything should be lost in something called 4 
“situation” so dangerously like (he might think) an “experience” 
(Cp. ¢.g. p. 174). For example I argue that “duty” is to be grounded in 


a disclosure which may occur, for example, around a group of prima § 


facie duties, when a particular duty in particular circumstances is 
discerned; and I further argue that to talk of duty as “God’s will” is 
to offer a wider contextual account of the situation which links it 
with many other kinds of disclosure, for example those given by talk 
about being, causation, purpose in the universe, and so on. 

Now (says Professor Lewis) is this in fact to talk of a transcendent 
God (p. 173)? In other words, is not the objective reference implied 
in my account too nebulous? 

Let me develop my answer in three points: 

(a) What more than anything else is important about my talk of dis- 
closures is that it should be regarded as an attempt to indicate the kind 
of empirical grounding which a phrase or sentence may have when it 
does not work merely as a plain description. If a word or phrase is not 
used descriptively, and someone then asks, “How else could it be 
used?”, what I want to answer is that if it be a phrase from religious 
language it will have an evocative use, so that we shall only know 
what it means when infer alia a disclosure has occurred. 

(6) I agree that there is a certain arbitrariness about the way in which 
we talk about what such a disclosure discloses. ‘To mention some of 
my favourite examples, we may speak of the object of a disclosure 
which is reached by means of regular polygons of ever-increasing 


sides as a “circle”.! For other disclosures we may speak of “persons” § 


being disclosed when they cease to be mete officials; we may speak of 
Duty, Absolute Value, or God. In this way, sa/k about the object of a 
disclosure a/ways comes within a contextual setting, from which it will 
also derive what justification can be given to it. 

(c) But because with a limited, restricted route what is disclosed has 
some plain evident name, it does not follow that it cannot bear 
alternative labels as the context is widened. For such names as we 
first give to the objects of disclosures only represent first-stage 
talking about those objects. As we broaden the contexts in which the 
disclosure-yielding language is set, then some other phrase as well 
may become currency for what is objectively disclosed. Nor does this 
cast any doubt on the basic “objectivity” which belongs to the various 
disclosures, objectivity which only those who have a naive belief in 
“pure subjectivity” could deny. Further, in saying what I have done 
I am not going beyond, and I am certainly far from denying, the kind 


‘It is interesting to recall that this same yang or was used in a not dissimilar way by Nicholas 
of Cusa. See e.g. James Collins, God in Modern Philosophy p. 6 and Note 8, p. 413, to whom I am 
indebted for this point. | 
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of religious language which in fact people have used when they have 
talked, as they have talked, of circles, persons, duties, and so on, in 
theological terms. Men have worshipped the perfect circle; they have 
talked of God as the Great Mathematician; they have talked of logic 
as an expression of the will of God. People have also talked of a true 
matriage as “made in heaven”; of duty being “God’s will”. What I 
try to do is to give some kind of background to these admittedly 
curious assertions which does not make them bogus, vacuous, or just 
pleasantly grotesque, or (still less) naively descriptive, so that God, 
for example, is regarded as a cosmic sergeant-major. So while I 
agree that from the standpoint of first stage discourse disclosures 
disclose “anything”, that does not preclude us from giving wider and 
wider interpretations, from supplying supplementary interpretations 
to characterize the object of the disclosure more reliably, as the 
context is progressively extended. 

So to a few concluding remarks. 
(i) Both Professor Lewis and I agree in wishing to give an account of 
religious language which does justice to its themes of transcendence 
and mystery énter alia in situations of duty and so on. 
(ii) On the whole I am more nervous than Professor Lewis of the 
language in which to talk appropriately of this mystery. 
(i) But I think that Professor Lewis’s basic difficulty about my 
position is that he believes that I do not make the objects disclosed 
in these situations certain enough, so let me emphasize that I do not 
apeal to situations so as to avoid questions of ontology and that the 
situations to which I appeal are certainly vot finite,’ for in every 


disclosure the object can eventually bear the name “God”. Further, 


since the paradigm for understanding all disclosures is the disclosure 
that each of us has of himself in decisive, free, moral action, our 
certainty about God is at least like the certainty we have of our own 
existence. This indeed is my defence for bringing together God, 
Freedom and Immortality, and for moving so easily from the one to 
the other.2, That such movement has its dangers I do not deny; but 
Iam sure that it is to be practised if we want to do justice not only to 
the mystery but to the intelligibility of religious language. So I end, 
as Professor Lewis began, by agreeing that the task = the philoso- 
phical theologian today is that of a tight-rope walker; in fact on this 
both of us not only agree but even agree with Karl Barth.’ Which is 
an eirenic note on which to end! 3 

1As Professor Lewis believes they may be. See p. 172 of his article. 

*See e.g. p. 173 . . .“too closely for my liking”, says Professor Lewis. 

See his of Ba a Fides Quaerens Intellectum (tr. Jan Robettson) p. 70. “In the history of theology 


in all times and developments the via regia of divine simplicity and the way of the most incredi 
deception have always run parallel, separated only by the merest hair’s breadth”. 
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By 
H. ROSSITER-SMITH 


Librarian to Cambridge University Overseas Studies 


Ir is difficult to formulate the religious creed of any poet and to define 
his faith. His work is not to state facts, but to create beauty by the use 
of the right words in the right places. He is given so much latitude of 
expression that we are never really sure if he believes in what he has 
written. But perhaps it is possible to gather some idea of a poet’s 
religious beliefs by studying his work as a whole. Wordsworth said, 
“T wish to be considered as a teacher, or as nothing”. He also said, 
“Let Nature be your teacher”. He was deeply conscious of a spirit 


in the Universe which animated and gave life to every living thing. 
This has led some to believe that he was a pantheist, and a worshipper 
only of Nature. But this is not altogether true; he believed that the 
Creator was apart from his works and yet manifested in them. In the 
poem Nuw/ting, he says, ““Touch—for there is a spirit in the woods”. 
He has been called the poet of Nature, but he was more than that, he 
was the interpreter of the language of Nature. This is where 


Wordsworth differs from his predecessors Thomson and Cowper, 
who were descriptive poets and did not look into the heart of things. 
Wordsworth lived in the thing he wrote about, until he felt that 
“every flower enjoys the air it breathes”. In profounder moments he 
tries to give us a mystical interpretation of life, but we are never quite 
sure of his belief. Because he is a great poet he never gives us a 
straight answer to the problems of existence, but leaves the way open 
for us to find a solution. In the years of his spiritual growth, he was 
probably a pantheist, an animist, and finally an orthodox Christian. 
It is the see of this paper to try to show that he had strong 
leanings to the doctrine of pre-existence. This has naturally been 
resented by some distinguished Churchmen, and it has been brushed 
aside by saying that Wordsworth did not actually believe in the 
doctrine, but only used the subject in a poetical sense. This was the 
belief of Dean Inge. He says, in his Studies of English Mystics:— 

A few words must be said about the famous Ode upon the Intimations of Im- 
mortality. Some critics have said that the idea of this wonderful poem is borrowed 
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from Henry Vaughan, the Silurist; but Vaughan gives only a hint of the doctrine 
which Wordsworth elaborates, and the credit of originality must not be withheld 
from the later poet. The theme of the poem—the dignity and sacredness of our 
childish instincts, is not bound up with any theory of pre-existence or Platonic 
anamnesis—theoties which Wordsworth himself certainly did not hold in any 
definite form. The subject is one of surpassing interest, because modern psycho- 
logical science ascribes great importance to the racial consciousness as a factor in 
individual character, and is quite at one with Wordsworth in treating the child- 
nature with the utmost respect.? 


In an interesting note to Miss Fenwick, Wordsworth says this 
about the Ode upon the Intimations of Immortality:— 


This was composed during my residence at Town-end, Grasmere. Two years 
at least passed between the writing of the four first stanzas and the remaining part. 
To the attentive and competent reader the whole sufficiently explains itself, but 
there may be no harm in adverting here to particular feelings or experiences of 
my own mind on which the structure of the poem partly rests. Nothing was more 
difficult for me in childhood than to admit the notion of death as a state applicable 
to my own being. I have said elsewhere— 

A simple child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
. And feels its life in every limb, 

What should it know of death? 
But it was not so much from feelings of animal vivacity that my difficulty came as 
from a sense of the indomitableness of the spirit within me. I used to brood over 
the stories of Enoch and Elijah, and almost persuade myself that, whatever 
might become of others, I should be translated in something of the same way, 
toheaven. With a feeling congenial to this, I was often unable to think of external 
things as having external existence, and I communed with all that I saw as some- 
thing not apart from, but inherent in my own immaterial nature. Many times 
while going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself from this 
abyss of idealism to the reality. At that time I was afraid of such processes. In 
later periods of life I have deplored, as we have all reason to do, a subjugation of an 
opposite character, and have rejoiced over the remembrances, as is expressed in the 
lines— 


Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, etc. 


To that dream-like vividness and splendour which invest objects of sight in child- 
hood, everyone, I believe, if he would look back, could bear testimony, and I need 
not dwell upon it here. But having in the Poem regarded it as presumptive 
evidence of a prior state of existence, I think it right to protest against a conclusion 
which has given pain to some good and pious persons that I meant to inculcate 
such a belief. It is far too shadowy a notion to be recommended to faith as more 
than an element in our instincts of immortality. But let us bear in mind that though 
the idea is not advanced in revelation, there is nothing to contradict it, and the fall 
of Man presents an analogy in its favour. Accordingly a pre-existence state has 
entered into the popular creed of many nations, and, among all persons acquainted 
with classic literature, is known as an ingredient in Platonic philosophy. Archi- 
medes said that he could move the world if he had a point whereon to rest his 
machine. Who has not felt the same aspirations as regards the world of his own 
mind? Having to wield some of its elements when I was impelled to write the 
Poem on the Immortality of the Soul, 1 took hold of the notion of pre-existence as 


'W. R. Inge, Studies of English Mystics. St. Margaret’s Lectures, 1905, pp. 202-203. 
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having sufficient foundation in humanity for authorizing me to make for my 
purpose the best use of it I could as a Poet. I.F.! 


These remarks make it clear that Wordsworth did not wish to 
commit himself to an absolute belief in pre-existence, but it is evident 
that he more than half accepted the doctrine. It is well known that he 
was acquainted with Plato’s writings. He was also familiar with 
Spenser’s works, and must have read The Garden of Adonis. Jowett, in 
his translation of The Dialogues of Plato, says:— 


The Platonic doctrine of reminiscence is then adduced as a confirmation of the 
pre-existence of the soul. Some proofs of this doctrine are demanded. One proof 
given is the same as that of the Meno, and is derived from the latent knowledge of 
mathematics which may be elicited from one unlearned person when a diagram is 
presented to him. Again, there is a power of association which from seeing 
Simmias may remember Cebes, or from seeing a paves of Simmias may remember 
Simmias. The lyre may recall the player of the lyre, and equal pieces of wood or 
stone may be associated with the higher notion of absolute equality. But here 
observe that material equalities fall short of the conception of absolute equality 
with which they are compared, and which is the measure of them. And the 
measure or standard must be prior to that which is measured, the Idea of equality 
prior to the visible equals. And if prior to them, then prior also to the perceptions 
of the senses which recall them, and therefore either given before birth or at birth. 
But all men have not this knowledge, nor have any without a process of reminis- 
cence, which is a proof that it is not innate or given at birth, unless indeed it is 
given and taken away at the same instant. But if not given to men in birth, it 
must have been given before birth—this is the only alternative which remains. 
And if we had Ideas in a former state, then our souls must have existed and must 
have had intelligence in a former state. The pre-existence of the soul stands or 
falls with the doctrine of Ideas? 


Empedocles, the Greek philosopher, says— 


_ A lad, and a lass, aforetime it was my lot to be, 
And a bush, I was, and a bird, and a dumb fish of the sea.3 


The idea of pre-existence was from eatly times very widespread. 
Spenser, in the Faerie Queen, The Garden of Adonis, likens life to. 
series of cycles of incarnations— 


He letteth in, he letteth out to wend, 

All that to come into the world desire. 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 
About him day and night, which doe require 
That he with fleshly weeds would them attire; 
Such as him list, such as eternal fate 

Ordained hath, he clothes with sinful mire, 

And sendeth forth to live in mortal state, 

Till they againe returne back by the hinder gate. 


After that they again returned beene, 
They in that Garden planted bee againe; 
And afresh, as they had never seene 
Fleshly corruption, nor mortall pain. 
1Wordsworth, Poetical Works, Vol. 1V, ed. by E. De Selincourt and Helen Darbishire, Oxford, 
1947. Notes, pp. 465-464. 
Te parse Jato. Translated into English with Analyses and Introduction. Vol. |, 
Poetry for Everyman, Empedocles of Acragas, Pre-existence, p. 277. 
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Some thousand years so doen they there remaine; 
And then of him are clad with other hew, 
Or sent into the changeful world againe, 
Till thither they returne, where first they grew; 
So like a wheele, around they runne from old to new.! 
Henry Vaughan’s poem The Refreat is familiar to all who have 
thought upon the subject of pre-existence. Wordsworth undoubtedly 


had read it. 


Happy those early dayes! When I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy. 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
Or taught my soul to fancy ought 
But a white, Celestial thought. 


Less familiar are probably the lines by Robert Browning, in his poem 
Cristina— | 


Doubt you if, in some such moment, 

As she fixed me, she felt clearly, 

Ages past the soul existed, 

Here an age, ’tis resting merely, 

And hence fleets again for ages, 

While the true end, sole and single, 

It stops here for is, this love-way, 

With some other soul to mingle? 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s poem Sudden Light seems to suggest that he 
had some belief in the possibility of pre-existence. 

I have been here before, 

But when or how I cannot tell: 

I know the grass beyond the door, 


The sweet keen smell, 
The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 


You have been mine before, 
How long ago I may not know: 
But just when at that swallow’s soar 


Your neck turned so, 
Some veil did fall—I knew it all of yore. 


Then, now—perchance again! ... 

O round mine eyes your tresses shake! 

Shall we not lie as we have lain 

Thus for Love’s sake, 

And sleep, and wake, yet never break the chain? 

In his book Remembering Professor Bartlett has something to say 
about racial consciousness, a solution which Dean Inge offers to the 
idea of a pre-existence. Bartlett says: “When a psychologist studies 
the elements of culture which have a non-personal origin, he comes to 
tealize: ‘Just as an individual is not merely a separate and isolated 
being, but one who forms an integral part of society, so the human 
ant is not an individual, isolated et, but is also a collective 
function’.”? He further goes on to say: “From Jung’s tangled dis- 


‘Faerie Queen, TI, Cant. VI, 32, 33. 
*F, C. Bartlett, Remembering—a Study in Experimental and Social Psychology, p. 284. 
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cussion at least one thing emerges clearly. It is his view that, stored 
up somehow in a social structure are ancient images, ideas, formu- 
lations and laws which were at one time current interpretations of 
objective phenomena”.! Wordsworth, like Blake, does not rest upon 
reason alone for “those obstinate questionings” about the mystery 
of life and death. Both poets find in the utterances of little children 
some answers to these perplexing problems. Wordsworth, in his 
minor poems, tells us that the child can teach us more things un- 
consciously about—“heaven and earth, than are dreamt of in your 
philosophy”. This teaching is amplified in his great Ode Intimations 
of Immortality. A belief in non-existence is unthought-of by the child 
mind. This is the teaching to be found in Wordsworth’s much 
ridiculed poem We are Seven. He also shows that the child in its 
words and deeds reflects the light of a celestial world from whence 
it came— 

O Thou! whose fancies from afar are brought; 

Who of thy word dost make a mock apparel, 

And fittest to unutterable thought 

The breeze-like motion and the self-born carol; 

Thou faery Voyager! that dost float 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly stream; 

Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 

O blessed vision! happy child! 

Thou art so exquisitely wild, 

I think of thee with many fears 

For what may be thy lot in future years.? 


In The Excursion Wordsworth tries to give a reason for a belief in 


pre-existence. 
Ah! why in age 

Do we revert so fondly to the walks 
Of childhood—but that there the soul discerns 
The dear memorial footsteps unimpaired 
Of her own Native Vigour; thence can hear 
Reverberations; and a choral song, 
Commingling with the incense that ascends, 
Undaunted, toward the imperishable heavens, 
From her own lonely altars? 


It is when we are no longer children, Wordsworth reminds us, that 
the glory and the vision of a spiritual world fades away. 


Oh let Thy grace remind me of the light 
Full early lost, and fruitlessly decdAced, 


Which at this moment, on my waking sight _ 
Appears to shine, by miracle 

My soul, though yet confined to earth, 
Rejoices in a second birth!* 


‘]bid., p. 287. 

*Wordsworth, To H.C., Six years old. 
5The Excursion, 1X, 36-44. 

4 Evening Voluntaries, 1X, TV, 61-80. 
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Wordsworth explains the divinity of childhood by his belief in the 
continuity of existence. In the sonnet “It is a beauteous evening, calm 
and free”, he speaks of his little daughter who was then walking with 
him on the Calais Sands, as still untouched by her short time upon 


earth. 


Dear child! dear Girl! that walkest with me here, 
If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine; 

Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year; 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we kno-w it not. 

Some of Wordsworth’s minor poems express to a less degree the 
thoughts on pre-existence which are to be found in the famous Ode, 
Intimations of Immortality. Indeed, they seem to be stepping-stones up 
to it. Undoubtedly his brother John’s death by shipwreck turned the 
poet’s thought to ponder more seriously the problems of life and 
death. Wordsworth’s thoughts were now leaning more strongly 
to the belief that there is no beginning, and no ending, to the existence 
of the soul. 


Never the spirit was born, the spirit shall cease to, be never.’ 

After what has been previously said, who can doubt that the 
following lines in the Ode do express Wordsworth’s belief in pre- 
existence? 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God Who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us tn our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-fiouse begin to close 
Upon the growing Bé&y, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy: 

The Youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Wordsworth then proceeds to say that Nature does all she can to 
make the child forget its previous existence, and to wean it from its 
spiritual home. 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own. 

Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 

And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
‘Edwin Arnold, The Song Celestial. Translated from the Sanskrit Text, 1899, 2nd edition. 
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The homely nurse doth all she can 

To make her Foster-child, her Inmate Man, 

yi ga the glories he hath known, 

And that imperial palace whence he came. 
But, even so, Wordsworth believes that in moments of peace and 
serenity it is possible for the soul to catch glimpses of the spiritual 
world from whence it came— 3 

Hence in a season of calm weather 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 
Walter Pater has some interesting things to say about these speculative 
thoughts and fancies of Wordsworth. He says:— 

He had pondered deeply for instance, on those strange reminiscences and 
forebodings which seem to make our lives stretch before and behind us, beyond 
where we can see or touch anything, or trace the lines of connexion. Following the 
soul backwards and forwards, on these endless ways, his sense of many dim, 

tential powers became a pledge to him, indeed, of a future life, but carried him 

ack also to that mysterious notion of an earlier state of existence—the fancy of the 
Platonists—the old heresy of Origen. It was in this mood that he conceived those 
oft reiterated regrets for a half-ideal childhood, when the relics of Paradise still 
clung about the soul—a childhood, as it seemed, full of the fruits of old age, lost for 
all, in a degree, in the passing away of the youth of the world, lost for each one, 
over again, in the passing away of actual youth. It is this ideal childhood which he 
celebrates in his famous Ode on the Recollections of Childhood, and some other poems 
which may be grouped around it, such as the lines on Tintern Abbey, and something 
like what he describes was actually truer of himself than he seems to have under- 
stood; for his own most delightful poems were really the instinctive productions 
of earlier life, and most surely for him, “the first diviner influence of this world” 
passed away, more and more completely, in his contact with experience.! 
Wordsworth died a member of the Church of England, and, to all 
outwatd appearance, conformed to its creeds and rituals, but no one 
knows the secret places of the human soul. It is not enough to say 
that he indulged in poetic licence and did not actually believe in a 

re-existence. He certainly saw much in little children that reminded 

im of the Kingdom of Heaven. To repeat his words—“Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy”. It may be worth while to ponder over the 
words of Coleridge: “The first lesson,” he says, “that innocent 
childhood affords me is that it is an instinct of my nature to pass out 
of myself, and to exist in the form of others”’.? 

It is probable that the other poets mentioned believed in some form 
of pre-existence, but since it is Wordsworth’s ideas on the subject 
which are the main concern of this article, the matter can be left for 
others to pursue. Wordsworth has expressed himself more fully than 
any other of the poets on the origin of the soul. 


1Walter Pater, Appreciations, Wordsworth, London, 1 §4°55- 
?Kathleen Coburn (ed.): Inquiring Spirit: A New Presentation oF Coleridge from bis published and 
upublished Prose Writings, London, 1951, p. 68. 
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SURVEY OF 
RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 


MeTAPHysICcs is suddenly wooed by Western philosophers but, alas, this 
new love remains mostly unrequited. For the noble lady is very capricious, 
she accepts born metaphysicians only; and how shall they emerge and survive 
in an “unmetaphysical”, and potentially antimetaphysical society? Prospect 
for Metaphysics is a good title for the Downside Abbey Symposium, edited 

by Professor I. Ramsey (Allen & Unwin, 255.). But is it not a trifle too good? 

For the papers of the distinguished contributors are not concerned with 

metaphysics as such, but rather with metaphysical theology. The book may 

be recommended to all those interested in the present state of British 

‘theological thinking, in its rejection of natural theology as a deductive 

system, its search for an empirical, “soft” natural theology, and its re- 

assessment of the relations of theology with ethics and science. The final 

appeal to the intuition of mystery as the basis of metaphysics will impress 

the philosopher less than the discussion of specific topics such as Moral 

Principles (D. A. Rees), Autonomy of Ethics (A. C. Ewing), and Platonism 

(H. Armstrong). G. Martin’s An Introduction to General Metaphysics (Allen & 

Unwin, 18s.) is valuable as a serious attempt to re-establish central meta- 

physical issues by studying the problems of universality and unity in the 

thought of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. In Metaphysics and Historicity 

(Marquette U.P., $2.50) E. L. Fackenheim tries to make the best of both - 
worlds, to accept man as an historical self-creating being, and to re-assert, 

nevertheless, the old claim to timeless metaphysical truth. A personalistic 

metaphysics forms the framework of John Macmurray’s Gifford Lectures, 

Persons in Relation (Faber, 305.). Those who have enjoyed the first volume 

which established The Se/f as Agent and replaced the “I think” by the “I do” 

as “pioneer work of the first importance’’, will be glad to have this second 

volume which substitutes the ““You and I’ for the “‘I’’, and studies the moral 

social, political and religious implications of this relationship. Those who 

wete then reminded of Marx and the Pragmatists are now reminded of 

Buber and the Personalists and may like to learn more about these personal 

relations. 

The Logic of Personal Knowledge is a Festschrift for Michael Polanyi 
(Routledge, 4os.). The contributions, covering the whole field of the 
author’s activities from physics and chemistry to sociology and philosophy, 
ate a well-deserved tribute to the protagonist of Personal Knowledge in 
science as well as in philosophy and religion. Those of D. M. Mackinnon on 
“Philosophy of History” and Marjorie Grene on “The Logic of Biology” 
ate of philosophical interest. Rudolf Steiner is hailed as a universal genius, 
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a discoverer of new ways of thinking and of a spiritual science in the British 
centenary volume, The Faithful Thinker, edited by A. C. Harwood (Hodder & 
Stoughton, z1s.). The book reveals the surprising world-wide influence of 
his ideas in education, medicine, art, and agriculture. The Relevance of White- 
head, edited by I. Leclerc (Allen & Unwin, 425.), is a centenary volume of a 
different kind. Its intentions are excellent, but the trouble is that many of 
the fifteen essays hardly illustrate Whitehead’s relevance to contemporary 
thought. Hartshorne’s critical review of Whitehead literature is useful, but 
his assessment of his work as a revision of Leibnizianism and as “the greatest 
speculative model since Leibniz” is not convincing. If this book is not 
quite satisfactory, the reason is that much preliminary spadework has still 
to be done. The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell, edited by R. E. Egner 
and L. E. Denonn (Allen & Unwin, 425.), may be regarded as a Festschrift 
for his forthcoming ninetieth birthday, written by himself. It beats all the 
above-named Festschriften. This excellent selection, which covers the whole 
field of his publications from logic and mathematics to politics, can be 
recommended without qualification. It establishes Russell as a truly universal 
mind of international standing whose relevance does not need further proof. 

Russell, Moore, Alexander and Prichard, the American New Realists, and 
Brentano, Meinong and Husserl, are included in Realism and the Background 
of Phenomenology, edited, with a valuable introduction, by R. M. Chisholm 
(Free Press & Allen & Unwin, 425.). It fills a gap as the first textbook on 
twentieth-century Realism and will be useful to students because it provides 
sources for the corresponding chapters in Passmore’s history. ‘The title 
is somewhat misleading. “Phenomenology” is Husserl’s creation and he 
would be surprised to figure as a Realist. All in all,a library book par excellence. 
D. S. Shwayder’s Medes of Referring and the Problem of Universals is hardly An 
Essay in Metaphysics (California U.P., $3.50), but may interest British 
readers because it is based on Wittgenstein, Ryle, and Strawson. 

Among the new volumes of the “Newman History and Philosophy of 
Science Series” two are of philosophical interest. First, R. Harré’s Theories 
and Things (Sheed and Ward, 55.), a stimulating “Study in Prescriptive 
Metaphysics” in the wake of Strawson. Prescriptive metaphysics is con- 
cerned with “existence-presuppositions and priorities of conceptual schemes 
we might or should adopt”. Positivism is here attacked with closely reasoned 
arguments because it tries to reduce existence to sense-data, and a theory of 
“ontological depth” with different strata of being is advocated. This booklet 
is original and refreshing, but should not lead to a confusion of metaphysics 
and science. “Prescriptive Metaphysics” will hardly appeal to scientists who 
use their own constructive imagination. G. Buchdahl’s The Image of Newton 
and Locke in the Age of Reason (Sheed and Ward, 5s.) breaks new ground in 
studying the “image” that the eighteenth century was making for itself of 
these two men. “Illustrative Texts” fill more than half of the booklet. All 
those who know of the basic importance of bibliographies to the study of 
history will be grateful for the second enlarged edition of A Bibliography of 
the Honourable Robert Boyle by J. F. Fulton (O.U.P., so0s.). May it draw 
the attention of philosophers to the father of empirical chemistry 
whose philosophy of science and whose transformation of the concept of 
nature deserve closer study. In Entropy and the Unity of Knowledge (Wales 
U.P., 35. 6d.), P. T. Landsberg illustrates the importance of Applied Mathe- 
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matics by showing that a concept such as entropy, coined in the mathematical 
description of nature, may attain a life and importance of its own. 

The new International Library of Philosophy is off to a good start with 
D. W. Hamlyn’s Sensation and Perception (Routledge, 255.). It is a welcome 
critical history from Socrates to Merleau-Ponty, based on conceptual analysis, 
according to which perception does not refer to a single kind of experience, 
but presupposes sensation, and belongs to a group of concepts, such as 
identification, characterization, recognition, and awareness. An alternative 
approach is provided by psychological analysis in which perceiving would 
arise from an integration of partial functions one of which is sensing. F. J. J. 
Buytendijk’s brilliant essay on Paia (Hutchinson, 255.) is based on a thorough 
knowledge of animal and human psychology and of psychiatry. Pain 
emerges here as indefinable, emotionally determined, and characterized by 
an ambiguous relationship between the subject and his body where man is 
afflicted in his most intimate unity. His self is in conflict with the body while 
remaining bound to it. A stimulating and informative book! A. J. Bahm 
distinguishes as Types of Intuition (New Mexico U.P., $1.25) Objective, 
Subjective, and Organic Intuition. The sympos’um on Memory, Learning and 
Language, edited by W. Feindel (Toronto & O.8.P., 16s.) is concerned with 
the “Physical Basis of Mind’. It may be recomr. ended to all those interested 
in the relation of brain and mind and in the contrfbution cybernetics can make 
to this problem. T. Dobzhansky’s The Biological Basis of Human Freedom 
re-appears as a paperback (Columbia & O.U.P., 10s.). Abnormal Psychology 
by W. J. Coville, T. W. Costello, F. L. Rouke (Constable, 145.) is a college 
textbook, keyed to other standard textbooks. Man faces the problem of 
escaping from his own ingenuity and from his scientific hybris which 
destroys his humanity, his ethic and inward stability, that is the rhapsodically 
expounded message of the palaeontologist L. Eiseley in The Firmament of 
Time (Gollancz, 16s.). 

“Escaping from their own ingenuity”, this problem is doubly urgent in 
ethics. Does J. Wilson solve it in Reason and Morals (C.U.P., 155.)? He 
gives an able and well-written defence of the so-called revolution in ethics. 
Clarification of moral language and clear thinking are excellent, but not 
enough. To remind the linguistic moralists of their sociological function is 
again not enough. In face of the mounting moral crisis which threatens the 
very existence of Western society, has the moralist the right to renounce his 
responsibility? That is the decisive question. It is easy to destroy the moral 
conscience of a nation, it is almost impossible to revive it. E. M. Adams’s 
Ethical Naturalism and the Modern World-View (North Carolina & O.U.P., 
48s.) describes with closely reasoned arguments the author’s progress from 
naturalism to non-naturalism. He rightly rejects the emotive theory of 
ethics and discovers, like Koehler, a “value-requiredness” as a unique 
feature of reality and as a step to objective values. Free will and Libertarian- 
ism find a gallant defender in K. W. Rankin (Choice and Chance, Blackwell, 
185.). He tries to show that Libertarian indeterminacy is compatible with the 
kind of responsibility peculiar to agents (/.e. “narrative responsibility” as 
opposed to “explanatory responsibility”). The stress on the ontological 
character of the problem is peculiar. The doyen of British Sociology, Prof. 
Morris Ginsberg, presents us with the third volume of his Essays. In 
Evolution and Progress (Heinemann, 255.) we meet our old friends, “The Idea 
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of Progress” and “Reason and Experience in Ethics” as well as a new sketch 
of early twentieth century European Sociology. R. K. Mukerjee’s Philosophy 
of Social Science (Macmillan, 225. 6d.) represents an original Indian approach 
to the problem; it is interdisciplinary, aiming at an integration of our 
knowledge of human nature and human destiny, and at the unity of a world 
society. ‘‘Man’s bipolar, self-actualising transcendent nature” is proposed 
as the basic postulate of the social sciences. This allows him to treat the 
mentalities and values in different countries as alternatives. S. T. McCloy’s 
The Negro in France (Kentucky U.P., $7.00) will interest all those who wonder 
why De Gaulle succeeded in the silent liberation of Black Africa. Paul 
Weiss completes his system with The World of Art (Southern Illinois U.P. 
365.). To him a work of art is a substance created by shaping resistant 
material into a new kind of space, time, or way of becoming. This onto- 
logical approach is coupled with sensitivity and real insight into artistic 
creation which will delight the reader. 

The following contributions to the History of Philosophy are noteworthy: 
E. Gilson’s excellent Christian Philosophy of St. Augustine, with valuable 
notes and bibliography (Gollancz, 425.), where Augustinianism is admitted 
as an alternative to Thomism though “one cannot be right against Aquinas”, 
R. Kronet’s Speculation and Revelation in Modern Philosophy (Westminster Press, 
$6.50), a remarkable attempt to justify revelation because thought alone 
cannot find a final solution; Spinoza in the Light of the Vedanta by R. K. 
Tripathi (Banaras U.P., Rs. 12); E. Cailliet’s Pasca/ (Harper, $1.85); Wildon 
Carr’s Leibniz (Dover, $1.35); Voltaire: Philosophical Letters, trans. E. 
Dilworth (Liberal Arts, $1,00); The Diary of S. Kierkegaard (Peter Owen, 
255.), trans. G. M. Andersen; Way to Wisdom by Karl Jaspers (Yale & 
O.U.P., 75. 6d.); G. G. Simpson’s The Meaning of Evolution (Yale & O.U.P., 
115. 6d.); Commentaries on Living: Third Series, from J. Krishnamutti’s 
Notebooks (Gollancz, 18s.); and lastly a source-book, Introduction to Con- 
temporary Civilization in the West, Vol. I, third edition (Columbia & O.U.P., 


The following Journals concentrate on special subjects: Synthese, XII, 
No. 2/3 on the “Role of Models in the Sciences” (a noteworthy Symposium!), 
the Revue Internationale de Philosophie on the concept of society (No. 55) and on 
Saint-Simon (No. 53/54), the British Journal of Aesthetics, No. 2, now 
worthily produced by Routledge, on problems of art. Among the almost 
unlimited topics of other Journals the following may interest our readers: 
K. Nielsen’s defence of the indepen 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


THEOLOGY today is variegated. New schools arise, but do not silence their 
predecessors. The generations overlap, so that writers and readers remain 
faithful to ways of thinking learnt in youth; churches are wedded to particular 
philosophical methods and conclusions. So all the old voices still make 
themselves heard. Catholic theology is inevitably Thomist, as in Ways of 
thinking about God, by Edward Sillem (Darton, Longman & Todd, 115. 6d.), 
in which Aquinas himself is brought on the platform to explain that the five 
proofs of the existence of God were originally put forward to meet the 
philosophical climate of the 13th century, but need only slight restatement for 
the present day. A theology of the living church, by L. Harold DeWolf (Harper & 
Hamish Hamilton, 355.), is an able exposition of Protestant philosophical 
theology of a generation ago; it begins with the authority and limitations of 
reason, proves the existence of God, examines the nature of man, including 
sin, and offers Christ as reconciler, through the church and sacraments. This 
is a revised edition of a book first published in 1953, since when, says the 
author, he has become more conservative in theology—from an evangelical 
liberal he has become a liberal evangelical. Apart from a mild Barthianism he 
ignores recent developments in religious thought. 

Two American angles are represented in Intellectual foundation of faith, by 
Henry:Nelson Wieman, and Lonely God, lonely man, by Dean Turner (both 
Philosophical Library, $3.75). The task of religion, says Professor Wieman, 
is to promote a society in which creative interchange between persons is 
possible; for this a critical revision of religious language and systems is 
necessary. Mr. Turner is a personalist; he sees existence as meaningless 
without a creative out-going on the part of persons. This is why God is 
personal and makes the world, and why men seek personal and social growth. 
Life is a continuing drive towards more integration, and failure means 
slipping back into the loneliness of separation. 

A familiar radical voice is heard in Religion for infidels, by A. M. Ludovici 
(Holborn Publishing Company, 215.), and in Humanism, by Moses Hadas, a 
volume in the series “World Perspectives” (George Allen & Unwin, 155.). 
Christianity, says Mr. Ludovici, is “not the thoughtful man’s religion”, but 
mere agnosticism is no adequate substitute. Instead he commends a religion 
of identification with life-forces, including prayer and correct diet. Professor 
Hadas sees the modern temper as a recovery of the old Greek ideal, of 
tragic submission to fate combined with heroic human effort towards in- 
novation and excellence. The faithful thinker, centenary essays on the work and 
thought of Rudolf Steiner, edited by A. C. Harwood (Hodder & Stoughton, 
215.); is compiled in honour of a visionary who offered men a new religion, 
based on invisible forces working in man and in the universe, immediately 
usable in psychology, agriculture and every department of life. 

Man lives in two worlds, an objective world of fact and a subjective 
world of values; how can they be brought together? One answer is in 
History and myth, by David Cox (Darton, Longman & Todd, 18s.), who 
makes effective use of Jung’s theory of images to show that our knowledge 
of the world of fact is dei: eter through subjective symbols and myths; in 
a final chapter he sees Jesus as linking creation and redemption, or man’s 
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external setting and his inner nature. The same problem is tackled by 
Professor Philip Villiers Pistorius, of the University of Pretoria, South 
Africa, in Thought, God and the common man (Bowes & Bowes, 255.); he sets 
the relativity of both ethics and natural knowledge against an ultimate, God, 
who is “the ontologically-objective knowledge-content”, never completely 
known or obeyed. More simply, but still within the philosophical tradition, 
F. H. Brabant, who also works in South Africa, enquires of the philosophers 
and theologians whether men ought to desire happiness, in The everlasting 
reward (Longman’s, 155.); “happiness may have its dangers”, he concludes, 
“but God will not grudge it us for that’. 

Religious books written for the man-in-the-street often are written in a 
jocular style; are they effective? I am Lucifer purports to be confessions of 
the Devil, dictated to Clyde B. Clason, an American journalist (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 16s.), telling the history of the world from Genesis to World War 
II, in the manner of The Screwtape letters, by C. S. Lewis, but not exclusively 
Christian. Jocular also are Unless some man show me, by Alexander Jones, in 
the series ““Stagbooks” (Sheed & Ward, 6s.), a Catholic account of the 
Bible in relation to the Church’s views of anthropology and biblical criticism, 
and Retreat in slow motion, by the late Ronald Knox (Sheed & Ward, 16s.), 
reprinting addresses given to young people taking part in devotional 
“retreats”. Fact, fiction and faith, by James Alfred Martin, Jr. (O.U.P., 275. 64.) 
answers rather more seriously questions about Christianity raised by 
American college students. 

The relation between literature and religion, or between literature and life, 
is explored in The ruined tower, by Raymond Chapman (Geoffrey Bles, 135. 6d.), 
with special reference to T. S. Eliot, Christopher Fry and Charles Williams; 
he acknowledges the poignancy with which they have depicted the lonely 
condition of modern man, but appears to wish that they had been more 
explicitly Christian. The reader may test this in Charles Williams : selected 
writings, chosen by Anne Ridler, no. 21 in the series “Oxford Paperbacks” 
(O.U.P., 85. 64.). The fourfold tradition, by Rayner Heppenstall (Barrie & 
Rockliff, 255.), an acute and entertaining enquiry into the relation between 
the literatures of England and France, includes a discussion of the Catholic 
novelists of France, with side-lights, not always flattering, on their fellows in 
England. 

The series “The Library of Constructive Theology” began thirty years ago, 
and the editors have found it necessary to modify the general introduction 
prefaced to the latest volume, to take account of the return to authority, 
characteristic of more recent theology. .A/pha and omega, by S. H. Hooke 
(Nisbet, 215.), is a study of the use of images as a mode of divine speech. 
Images arise out of historical situations; the author traces the use of symbolic 
imagery through the Old Testament into the New, culminating in the Fourth 


Gospel. A more technical study is The semantics of biblical language, by James . 


Barr (O.U.P., 375. 6d.), who discusses the structure of the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, and their significance for biblical interpretation; he sharply 
criticizes Kittel’s dictionary. In contrast The meaning of Sacred Scripture, by 
Louis Bouyer (Darton, Longman & Todd, 355.), is a straightforward 
narrative exposition of the theology of the Bible, by a French Catholic 
scholar, notable for its assertion that biblical symbolism grows and develops. 
An introductory bibliography for the study of Scripture, by George S. Glanzman 
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S. J. and Joseph A. Fitzmyer S. J. (The Newman Press, Westminster, 
Maryland, $1.50), is an annotated list of periodicals, texts, versions, grammars, 
dictionaries, introductions, etc., which the beginner in biblical studies ought 
to know about; only those commentaries which have appeared in series are 
included. A critical introduction to the Apocrypha, by L. H. Brockington, in 
the series “Studies in Theology” (Duckworth, 125. 6d.), is a short one- 
volume commentary on the books which came “between the Testaments’, 
with an interesting chapter on the fluctuating fortunes of the Apocrypha in 
the Christian Church. Ever since Sinai, by Jakob J. Petuchowski (Scribe 
Publications, New York, $2.95), sets out “a modern view of Torah”, 
showing that the allegiance of the Jew is not merely to the letter of the 
Pentateuch, but to the whole Jewish tradition, and is therefore open to 
development; but the treatment is slight. Lost legends of Israel, by Dagobert 
D. Runes (Philosophical Library, $2.75), is a colléction of Jewish tales from 
many lands; it would be more valuable if the sources were given. 

Jesus of Nazareth, by Canon H. K. Luce (A. & C. Black, 155.) , is 
a graphically-written biography of Jesus for young people, in which emphasis 
is laid on his personality and teaching; the miracles are explained as legends, 
ot the work of unusual spiritual power, there is no virgin birth, and the 
resurrection is of the spirit, not of the body. Was Christ’s death a sacrifice? 
by Markus Barth, which is “Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional Papers 
no. 9” (Oliver & Boyd, 75. 6d.), is a detailed study of the relevant New 
Testament texts; the author concludes that Christ’s death was not a sacrifice, 
but was sacrificial. A plain man looks at the Cross, by Leslie D. Weatherhead, 
in the series “Wyvern Books” (Epworth Press, 25. 6d.), expounds the atone- 
ment to the man in the street. The Christ of the Fourth Gospel, by E. M. 
Sidebottom (S.P.C.K., 275. 6d.), is an examination of the contemporary 
world of thought out of which the Johannine theology came. The theology 
of St. Luke, by Hans ‘Conzelmann, of Ziirich (Harper & Brothers, $5.00), 
is based on the thesis that Luke wrote when the eschatological hope was 
fading, and that he gave a new picture of Christ as the Lord of the Church, 
the Redeemer who shall come again as judge. The communication of the Gospel 
in New Testament times (S.P.C.K., 85. 6d.) is a collection of miscellaneous 
sermons and lectures by Dr. Austin Farrer and five other scholars; the one 
most to the point of the title is “New Testament Christianity and the 
Hellenistic world”, by Dr. F. W. Beare. “S.P.C.K. Biblical Monographs” 
include Greek influence in Jewish eschatology, by T. Francis Glasson (9s. 6d.), 
The significance of the Synoptic miracles, by James Kallas (125. 6d.), and The 
significance of Satan, by Trevor Ling (125. 6d.); the last two are conservative 
and anti-Bultmann. The text of the New Testament, by Vincent Taylor 
(Macmillan, 155.), is a helpful introduction, which gives high praise to 
Streeter; thirty-four selected passages show how the principles are applied. 

The “Library of Christian Classics”, leaving its usual policy of printing 
only selections, offers the complete translation of Calvin: Institutes of the 
Christian religion in two volumes (Philadelphia, The Westminster Press, 
$12.50), with full critical apparatus by John T. McNeile and a corps of 
experts. Calvinism in action is expounded by Theodore Beza, whose 
De jure magistratum (1574) is translated as Concerning the rights of rulers over 
their subjects (H.A.U.M., Cape Town, 255.), an assertion that, though in- 
dividual Christians must submit in patience to tyranny, a constitutional 
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resistance to wicked rulers is fully justified; this unexpected doctrine inspired 
much political agitation in the centuries which followed, and is still valid. 
In contrast, Henry VIII and Luther, by Erwin Doernberg (Barrie & Rockliff, 
215.), tells a story which made a noise at the time but raised little that was 
fundamental; the book is interesting as showing that Luther and Henry were 
in contact not merely at the time of Henry’s celebrated pamphlet which got 
him the papal title of fidei defensor, but for another twenty years. The 
philosophical theology of Jonathan Edwards, by Douglas J. Elwood (O.U.P. for 
Columbia U.P., 305.), is a detailed exposition of Edwards’s new version of 
Calvinism, restated to meet the new cosmology of Newton and psychology 
of Locke. Two contrasted theological giants are represented in Friedrich 
Hegel on Christianity: early theological writings (Harper Torchbooks, $1.95), 
with an important preface by Richard Kroner, and Church dogmatics, vol. 3, 
part 3, ““The doctrine of creation”, by Karl Barth (T. & T. Clarke, sos.); a 
review of either would demand a treatise. 

Worship in the world’s religions, by Geoffrey Parrinder (Faber & Faber, 215.), 
is a factual account of religious practices, from Hinduism to the Salvation 
Army. On the eightfold path, by George Appleton (S.C.M. Press, 125. 6d.), is 
an attempt to show what Christians can learn from Buddhism. In What 
Vedanta means to me, edited by John R. Yale (Rider, 215.), Aldous Huxley, 
Gerald Heard, Christopher Isherwood and others testify what this faith of 
Hindu origin has done for them. Muhammad, prophet and statesman, by W. 
Montgomery Watt (O.U.P., 255.), is an objective biography of the founder of 
Islam. Christian mysticism and Subud, by J. G. Bennett (The Institute for 
Comparative Study of History, Philosophy and the Sciences, London, n.p.), | 
brings to bear upon Christianity and the modern world a new movement in 
Javanese Islam, founded in 1934, which now claims 10,000 adherents in 60 
countries; “Subud” means disciplined submission to the will of God. 
Towards universal man (Asia Publishing House, 30s.) is an anthology of the 
religious, social and educational writings of Rabindranath Tagore, in honour 
of the centenary of his birth. Useful reprints are : Osiris, the Egyptian religion of 
resurrection, by E. A. Wallis Budge (University Books, New York, $15.00), 
Ancient Egyptian religion, by Henri Frankfort (Harper Torchbooks, $1.35), 
Greek folk religion, by Martin P. Nilsson (Harper Torchbooks, $1.25), 
Astrology and religion among the Greeks and Romans, by Franz Cumont (Harper 
Torchbooks, $1.35), and IWustrations of the history of medieval thought and 
learning, by Reginald Lane Poole (Harper Torchbooks, $1.85). 

_A number of books are held over to the next survey. 
OXFORD 
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REVIEWS 


The New English Bible. New Testament. O.U.P./C.U.P. Pp. xiv+448. 
21s. Popular edition, pp. xii+432. 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Oxford) 


NEvER has the work of a group of scholars appeared in such a blaze of 
publicity as this new translation, which is breaking records as a best-seller. 
The publishers of poor Prebendary Phillips and others must be tearing their 
hair as they see the bottom fall out of their market. For the success of the 
new version is not the outcome of a courageous desire of the public for the 
first time to face the full impact of the Sermon on the Mount. Nor does it 
come from a longing to get to grips, free from the additional obstacle of 
archaic language, with the argument of the epistles of our beloved brother 
Paul, wherein are some things hard to be understood (“though they contain 
some obscure passages” in the new translation). Still less is there an impatient 
longing to know whether the experts have plumped for the Western text in 
Acts. The excitement lies in seeing “the establishment” kicking over the 
traces and departing from the traditional; contemporary prose, verging at 
times on the colloquial, will actually be heard from those eagle-capped 
lecterns of our ancient cathedrals and parish churches. 

From the initial chorus of praise the uninstructed might well have con- 
cluded that no one had ever tried to render the New Testament in twentieth- 
century English before and that anyone who ventured to criticize this version 
must be anxious to keep the Bible a museum piece. Certainly there has been 
little effort to explain what was so unsatisfactory in the work of men like 
Weymouth, Moffatt, Goodspeed, Knox, Phillips and Rieu as to make the 
journey of a sumber of scholars four times a year for thirteen years to the 
Jerusalem Chamber necessary, or to show what is the special virtue in the 
work of a panel that gives it a unique value. 

No doubt it provides a check on idiosyncrasy and an assurance of accurate 
scholarship in textual matters. Important variants are often recorded in 
footnotes (many of which are omitted from the popular edition). One of the 
most interesting (not to be found in R.V. or R.S.V.) relates to the ascription 
to Mary of the Magnificat: “So the majority of ancient witnesses; some read 
Elizabeth; the original may have had no name”. Asa tule the translators have been 
cautious in accepting Western readings. They rightly accept orgistheis in 
Mk. i. 41 and, with more doubtful wisdom, make Gaius a Doberian in 
Acts xx.4; it is becoming increasingly doubtful whether this was the “bull’s- 
eye” that Streeter believed, for, granted that Gaius is a Macedonian in 
xix.29, it was a common name and we surely require two delegates from each 
district rather than three from Macedonia and only one from Galatia. Like 
the R.S.V., they keep “his own blood” in Acts xx.28 and adopt the Western 
Kuriou, whereas there are strong grounds for thinking that Luke wrote 
“God” and meant “by the blood of his Own”, which was early misunder- 
stood and so led to an alteration of the text to avoid Patripassianism. 

We naturally pass from the text to consider some well-known cruces of 
punctuation and interpretation. In taking both verbs as imperatives in 
Jn. xiv.1, the English scholars do not, like the R.S.V., record in the notes the 
possibility that they may be indicatives. In the following verse they accept 
the traditional view that we have a statement and not a question, while 
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mentioning the alternative in the notes; here the R.S.V. has it the other way 
round. More important doctrinally, they agree with the R.S.V. (and R.V. 
margin) in taking Romans ix.sb as an exclamation, so that Paul does not 
call the Messiah God. In Heb. i.g9 they differ from almost all previous 
translators in taking the first ho Theos as a vocative. 

What, then, of the translation as a whole? The intention, we are told in 
the Introduction, “has been to offer a translation in the strict sense, and not a 
paraphrase ... If paraphrase means taking the liberty of introducing into a 
passage something which is not there, to elucidate the meaning which is 
there, . .. we have taken this liberty only with extreme caution, and in a very 
few passages”. The more the new translation is studied alongside the Greek 
text, the more questionable this claim becomes. Sometimes the paraphrase 
comes off. In Mk. xiii.30, “TI tell you this: the present generation will live to 
see it all” is extraordinarily neat; but in a rather similar passage (Jn. viii.12), 
“No follower of mine shall wander in the dark” is not quite what the 
evangelist says and seems a gratuitous departure. One verse (1 Jn. i.3) 
seems to have been rewritten to bring out someone’s exegesis of Aoinonia. 
Intelligibility is constantly preferred to accuracy. 

To Quiller-Couch it was a miracle that a committee of forty-seven men 
produced the Authorized Version. It would be too much to hope that 
the miracle would be repeated. One should not make too much of the 
occasional lapse into colloquialism; among those I have not seen quoted 
are “were immensely comforted” (Acts xx.12) and “just before the period 
of seven days was up” (Acts xxi.27). Nor is there anything objectionable 
in the word “girl”, though it does seem decidedly odd that it should be used 
in Lk. i.27 as a rendering of the Greek parthenos, which means a virgin but was 
used in the LX X to translate a Hebrew word which does not, whereas 
“virgin” is retained in the rendering of Mt. i.23, which is a quotation from 
Isaiah. 

The explanation may lie simply in the besetting vice of this translation. 
Granted that the Revisers of 1881 were far too rigid in rendering the same 
word in Greek by the same in English wherever possible, the new translators 
have gone to the other extreme. They give the impression of having an 
overriding conviction that variety is essential to liveliness, and of being 
prepared in the end to sacrifice everything to readability. This they have 
certainly achieved, but at a very heavy cost. This determination to make every 
sentence have meaning and relevance to the modern ear has led them to 
flatten out the differences of style between different writers and between the 
same writer at different times. The result is a steady, even flow of intelligible 
English. The rabbinical argumentation in the epistles is more meaningful, 
but the great flights have lost their grandeur. It has been suggested that 
rhetoric is out of fashion and that. Paul would not have used it if he were 
writing today. But this only raises the question, how far should accom- 
modation go? Whatever may be thought of Bultmann, he, more clearly than 
anyone, has seen the issue. You may change “box” or “‘cruse” to “bottle”, 
but what can you do with angels and miracles and the wailing and gnashing 
of teeth? | 

It would be wrong to end on a critical note. In the words of the Preface 
to the King James version, “Was there ever any thing projected, that 
savoured any way of newness or renewing, but the same endured many a 
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storm of gainsaying or opposition?” The format, at any rate of the Library 
Edition, is attractive and, for whatever reason, people are buying, and 
presumably reading, the New Testament who have not looked at it for years. 
“One way or another. . .Christ is set forth, and for that I rejoice.” 


T. S. Eliot and the Idea of Tradition. By Sean Lucy. London: Cohen 
and West. Pp. 222. 255. 


The Whole Mystery of Art: Pattern and Poetry in the Work of W. B. 
Yeats. By Giorgio Melchiori. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
Pp. 306. 405. 

Reviewed by R. F. Rattray (Cambridge) 


Yet another book, of 300 pages, on the symbolism of Yeats and another 
book, of 200 pages, on the symbolism of Eliot! As Siegfried Sassoon said, 
“Enough! Enough! Enough!” Our culture is blighted with academicism: 
so far from needing more universities, our urgent need is for fewer. Students 
can rise academically only by getting books published: they must show 
extensive and detailed knowledge—of what? Of books on subjects so 
specialized that there is not enough life to extend to them. Academic 
education atrophies originality. One of the greatest influences in human life 
is the herd instinct and, as fashion, it operates in the arts. As certain artists 
are “out”, certain artists are “in”. In contemporary convention, Donne, 
Eliot and the later Yeats are “in”. Are unbearably tedious and repetitive 
books of extensive and detailed knowledge on Eliot and Yeats really 
necessary? Where will they and their subjects be in a little time? The present 
writer had personal contact with both Eliot and Yeats and he would not be 
in the least surprised if a sardonic grin spread over their faces as they became 
aware of the books about them. Eliot has already confessed that his notes to 
The Waste Land were made merely to fill up space and that to follow their 
lead in order to try to understand the poem is a waste of time! 

The history of art shows action followed by reaction. The Romantics of 
Shakespeare’s time were followed by the Age of Reason, that by Romanticism. 
In the early decades of this century, new artists sought new methods. The 
lead was taken in France. From about 1913-16 Pound and Eliot were 
attracted to the Imagist Movement. A search was made in poetry to find 
methods of expression to satisfy the new need. These were found in Donne, 
the early Jacobeans, the Metaphysicals, the Augustans, and various French 
poets. “Romantic” now meant individual in a bad sense, irresponsible, 
uncontrolled: “classical” meant tradition, responsible, conscious. Again it 
was “What’s oft been thought but ne’er so well expressed”. But without 
belief, experience lacks all significance, the human being becomes an insect ina 
bottle, terrifying in its small, meaningless movements. 

There came a change in Eliot. His conversion to active Christianity led 
him to be more interested in the content of poetry. By 1935, wrote Sean 
O’Faolain, Eliot was saying things which left his disciples aghast. They had 
followed him into the waste land only to see him vanish in a fiery chariot of 
faith with room for one passenger alone. But it was too late. Eliot’s vast 
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reading in the “tradition” and his practising of his conscious mind in | 


conscious symbolism had made him cold-minded. In The Cocktail Party 
we get, instead of Christianity, Sir Henry Harcourt-Reilly who drinks gin 
(juice of the tree of resurrection!) and water (symbol of purification!). 

The 1916 Irish Rising and its sequel begot in Yeats a new vitality. In rapid 
succession he proposed to Maud Gonne, now a widow since her husband had 
been executed; then to her daughter; then to Georgie Hyde-Lees, and 
married after a very short engagement. A few days later he discovered the 
mediumistic powers of his wife and began his work on his esoteric “system”. 
In his poetry the language became more concrete and harsh; the use of 
sexual violence more and more frequent. 

Giorgio Melchiori is of course Italian. He is a Professor. He studied in 
England as well as in Italy and his knowledge of English is astounding. The 
title “The Whole Mystery of Art” shocks by its apparent arrogance, but 
what is really behind it is as follows. The changes in stylistic patterns which 
occur in the history of art are, our author argues, external expressions of 
fundamental changes in the attitude of artists to the world. The spiral has 
been the dominant symbol in times when the urgency of change has been felt 
most strongly—at the end of the Renaissance and in the Romantic Revolution 
in this country. (Yet Dr. Melchiori has no reference to The Curves of Life by 
Sir Theodore Cook, the classic on this subject.) Hogarth believed that 
Michelangelo advised a pupil 

“that he should always make a figure pyramidal, serpentlike, and multiplied 
by one, two and three. In which precept (in my opinion) the whole 
mystery of art consists. For the greatest grace and life that a picture can 
have is that it express motion”. 

Professor Melchiori’s argument is that Yeats, steeped in the esoteric, was 
subconsciously following this symbol. The triangle-shaped spiral with base 
at top, in tension with triangle-shaped spiral with base at bottom, symbolizes 
spirituality in tension in physical sexual intercourse, the supreme sacrament: 
God in intercourse with Leda the swan begets the egg of the universe 
enveloped by the serpent of wisdom and immortality. 

Yeats’s road to Byzantium began in the nineties when he saw a reproduction 
of the mosaic in the dome of the Ravenna Baptistry. In 1907 he saw those 
mosaics for the first time. But in 1923 the Stockholm Stadshus, with its 
decoration deliberately reminiscent of Byzantine art, catalysed the belief 
referred to above. For Yeats, Justinian’s age, the greatest moment in the 
history of Byzantium, was the threshold of a new one. In the second Byzantium 
poem the time is towards the end of the first Christian millennium: 

“a walking mummy, flames at the street corners where the soul is purified, 
birds of hammered gold singing in the golden trees, in the harbour 
dolphins offering their backs to the wailing dead that they may carry them 
to Paradise”. 

In later life, Yeats abandoned his escapism into imaginary worlds and 
believed that the ultimate reality is art. His Byzantium is the city of art, where 
all the future and all the past is present, and the poet wishes to live there 
eternally, transformed into a golden bird, the image of the seer, singing “of 
what is past and passing and to come”. Byzantium was for Yeats an ideal 
image of being, whether as an absolute state or as a final achievement 
beyond human life. 
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Hadrian. By Stewart Perowne. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Pp. 192. 255. 


The Son of A Star. By Poul Borchsenius. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 224. 255. 
Reviewed by Norman Bentwich (London) 


THE discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls and other amazing archaeological 
finds in recent years have stimulated the writing of books on the history of 
the early centuries of the Christian Era, and particularly of the struggle of the 
Jews and the Romans. These two books, one by an English, the other by a 
Danish, historian, on the dramatic period of the first two centuries, have in 
common that their authors belong to the Romantic or picturesque school of 
Ancient History. Both have travelled widely in the countries of the Mediter- 
ranean, the Near and Middle East, and both can conjure up vivid scenes; 
and they are skilful in impressing a personal note in their account of Roman 
Emperors, or Jewish Rabbis and Rebels. They have both planned their 
books as part of a trilogy. Mr. Perowne is a master of the Greek and 
Latin literature of the period, and Mr. Borchsenius has delved into the 
Rabbinical Agada, the stories and parables of the Talmud. The Hero of the 
English author is the Emperor Hadrian, the Hero of the Danish is the Jewish 
Zealot Bar Kochba, of whom our knowledge has been strikingly enlarged, 
since these books were written, by the publication of a number of his letters 
and proclamations, another offering of the Labyrinthine Caves round the 
Dead Sea. It is reassuring that on fundamentals the two historians generally 
agree, though Mr. Perowne is critical of the Jewish struggle against the 
might of Rome, whilst the other is sympathetic to it and recognizes its 
inevitability. To get a balanced picture of the fateful struggle of Romans, 
Jews and Christians, it helps to read the two books together. 

Stewart Perowne has in recent years written illuminating studies of Herod 
the Great and the later Herods. In those he stressed the spiritual tension of 
the age. The third part of his trilogy is a full-length portrait of the philoso- 
phical, artistic, enigmatic Emperor who embodies the tension. The Jewish 
rebellion in Judea under Bar Kochba is only a minor part of the biography. 
Yet those four years of desperate struggle were decisive in the history of 
humanity. By obliterating Jerusalem Hadrian ensured that, when mono- 
theism prevailed, it would prevail in its Christian form. By crushing the 
Jews “he unwittingly assured the triumph of Christianity in his own Rome”’. 
The author, who wields a brilliant pen, is at his best when he expounds the 
sceptical philosophy, or describes the artistic contribution of Hadrian as 
builder of the Rome Pantheon, of his tomb by the Tiber, of the famous Villa 
in Italy, and of the Roman Wall in Britain. He is less convincing when he 
analyses Judaism and the conflict of Jewish patriots against the Roman 
oppression. In his eyes Bar Kochba, The Son of the Star, was a “narrow. 
selfish fanatic;” and the “nationalism of the Jewish extremists, the ruthless 
selfishness of the patriotic scoundrels was incompatible with Roman, or any 
other, Rule”. Those are hard words, induced perhaps by the author’s dislike 
of modern nationalist extremism. There was surely another aspect of the 
desperate rebellion, of which the spiritual leader was the sage and saintly 
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Rabbi Akiva. Perowne makes an original contribution to the study of 
Judaism and early Christianity. He derives the tragic hostility between them, 
which has ended only in our day, from the persecution of the Christians, 
who were in Bar Kochba’s jurisdiction, because they would take no part in 
the rebellion, and were accounted by him as a fifth column. That judgement 
is supported in the Histories of the Early Church Fathers. 

Mr. Poul Borchsenius, on the other hand, regards the Zealots with a 
forgiving eye. They kept the spark of Messianism and theocracy alive, and 
the blindness was on the part of the Romans, who could not grasp “that the 
existence of Roman Sovereignty was a standing mockery of the Jewish idea 
of Israel as a theocracy, with the Lord as King”. In the mind of Jewry 
there dwelt “an unconquerable conviction that the divine impact on world 
history was not in the past but in the future”. He shares, however, with 
Perowne the view that the seventy years of the Jewish war with Rome were 
a tunnel period of Church History. The Christian stream went underground; 
and when it comes again into the light of day, it was different in essentials. 
Paul’s idea was victorious. 

He, too, has his harsh judgements. He dismisses the young Pliny as “the 
worst kind of bureaucrat”; but he tries to be fair to Hadrian. ‘Peace, 
Friendship and Trade were dearer to him than Military triumphs”. “A man 
who knew what he wanted, and did what he thought right”. But he surely 
goes too far when he states: ““The clear Hellenist way of thought and the 
Greek sense of beauty and belief in humanitarian ideas were advancing in 
triumph over the world”. He concludes with an Epilogue of his own tre- 
flections on the Jewish/Christian conflict. It is rather sentimental for English 
taste, and, as his translator says of Bar Kochba’s proclamation, it does not 
“catch on”. 

The two books are excellently illustrated. Mr. Perowne, in particular, has 
found, or taken himself, beautiful photographs of Hadrian’s constructions. 


The Psychological Attitude of early Buddhist Philosophy. By Lama 
Anagarika Govinda. London: Rider & Co., 1961. Pp. 192. 305. 


Early Buddhist Monachism. By Sukumar Dutt. London: Asia Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. P. x+172. 355. 


Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (Sherborne) 


GoviNDA and Dutt are at one in their belief that Pali Buddhism is “early 
Buddhism”, thereby showing themselves unaware of the findings of current 
scholarship. Ignoring the documents of all the other schools, Dutt bases his 
reconstruction of “the growth and development”’ of the Buddhist Monastic 
Order “‘during the first three or four centuries of Buddhism” on the Pali 
Vinaya alone. And Govinda goes so far as to maintain that a late-mediaeval 
Ceylonese scholastic treatise “represents an earlier stage of Buddhist bagi 
sophy than works of other schools which from the purely historical standpoint 
belong to much more ancient periods” (p. 145). Credat Judaeus Apiella' 
Old errors die hard, and the public must be watned that this kind of Pali 
“fundamentalism” has not stood the test of time. 
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When it was first published in 1924, Professor Dutt’s book provided a 
useful survey of some of the contents and implications of the Pali monastic 
code, and it still has value as a guide to the state of our knowledge 36 years 
ago. As a piece of book-making this new “Indian edition” seems, however, 
to deserve some censure. It itself “‘revised”’, when in fact it is a photo- 
graphic reprint (!) of the original edition, witha few very minor corrections, 
and the addition of an Index of five pages. The paper is execrable, and the 
ptice of 35s. quite exorbitant. Very soon the publishers will, I am sure, be 
forced to “remainder” the book at one-fifth of its present price! 

Govinda’s book was written about thirty years ago when he was still 
E. Hoffmann. It is of considerable interest as an introduction to the “higher 
teaching”, technically known as the “Abhidhamma”. Leaving aside the 
controversial and largely irrelevant question of how “‘early” these doctrines 
are, we can well agree with the author when he says that “it is utterly 
unimportant whether ‘the Abhidhamma’ has come into existence at an 
eatlier or later period” (p. 38). Whatever their date, these teachings are 
surely of prime importance for an understanding of Buddhist thought. But 
sublime as they ate, they are also abstruse and extremely complicated, and 
will require much patient exegesis before the modern mind can assimilate 
them. Govinda’s exposition is worthy of being placed by the side of the 
pioneer efforts of Mrs. Rhys Davids (1900), of Nyanatiloka (1938) and of 
Nyanaponika (1949). I would not say that his insight is really very much 
greater than that of his rivals, although his exposition is soberly accurate and 
generally to the point. Where he helps his readers more than those before 
him is by the provision of numerous charts and diz grams which make it easy 
for them to find their way through the divisions and sub-divisions of 
numerical categories in which Buddhist writings abound. 

So far the Abhidhamma, which constitutes the core of the Buddhist 
message, has attracted only a limited number of sectarian enthusiasts. Not 
only the general public, but also students of comparative religion refuse to 
take cognizance of it. Thereby they miss a great deal. For on the one hand 
the Abhidhamma provides the indispensable raw material of Buddhist 
meditation, and on the other its account of the human mind and of the 
universe compares favourably with what is being taught on these subjects 
in modern times. 


The Freudian Ethic. By Richard LaPiere. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. x+299. 255. 
Reviewed by John Cohen (Manchester University) 


Tuts book is a sharp critique of American society. The author is a Professor 
of Sociology and his voice is that of sturdy pioneering America, now, he 
believes, dopriietdeitig into a pale and emasculated copy of its original 
vigorous self. 

His thesis in brief is this: the radically sound Protestant Ethic, to which he 
attributes America’s dominant position in the world to-day, has given way 
to what he calls the “Freudian Ethic”, which, unless its evil influence is 
arrested, will drag the United States down to the dust of decrepitude. 
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The ideal of man held by the Protestant Ethic in the nineteenth century 
was that of a physically, mentally and morally virile being, self-reliant and, 
above all, responsible. This ideal is being replaced by its “exact antithesis”, 
a product of the Freudian Ethic. The latter, we are told, demands no strong 
motivation, lacks constraining social principles, is devoid of any faith in the 
supernatural, possesses no set goals or rigorous system of values, and is 
characterized by a complete absence of a sense of obligation towards others, 
It is an Ethic of negation, blame-shifting, and irresponsible living. 

Professor LaPiere therefore castigates everything that he believes stems 
from Freudianism: psychoanalysis, progressive schools, permissive theories 
of child-rearing and their supposedly far-ranging social repercussions in 
education (“coddling in the campus”), the criminal courts, and political 
maternalism. 

Sometimes his enthusiasm seems to cloud his judgement, for he is not 
altogether fair to Freud himself, whom he accuses of invariably following the 
“‘cabbalistic principle” that “the evident is never the real’. Dr. LaPiere does 
not, however, divulge the cabbalistic source from which the alleged 
principle is derived. Nor does he seem to be free from bias when he character- 
izes the Freudian conception of man as “a fragile creature from whom very 
little can be demanded without jeopardizing his mental stability” (p. 128). 
His view (p. 192) that . reudianism is “very strongly entrenched in England” 
makes little sense to anyone with some knowledge of the English scene. 
Equally questionable is his statement about “the current domination of 
academic psycho.ogy by Freudianism” (p. 45). 

From time to time Dr. LaPiere is tempted to make pronouncements 
without adducing anything worthy of the name of evidence. For example, 
he declares (p. 7) that “the highly dynamic character of American society is 
attributable to social characteristics that have so far provided a favourable 
climate for the genesis of an extraordinary number of innovative minds and 
that have given sanction to their endeavours”. This may or may not be 
true. There is, however, another view, namely, that American culture is 
singularly lacking in “innovative minds” and that the Americans excel in 
implementing or developing fundamental discoveries made by Europeans. 
This second view receives much support from that justly praised book, The 
Organization Man by W. H. Whyte, with whom Dr. LaPiere otherwise has 
much in common. 

.On the whole, Professor LaPiere is less concerned with the work and 
doctrines of Freud as such than with their supposed social implications and 
with their alleged adverse influence in the hands of Freud’s followers. From 
this point of view Professor LaPiere’s outspoken book, with its incisive 
and ruthless exposure of peptic shortcomings in Europe as well as 
in the the U.S., performs a valuable service. It is a book that is well worth 


reading by every student of society. 
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GOD IN MODERN PHILOSOPHY 379 
God in Modern Philosophy. By James Collins. London: Routledge & 


Kegan Paul, 1960. Pp. xii+476. 40s. 


Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Oriel College, Oxford) 


“THE major purpose of this book”, says Professor Collins in his preface 
“is to determine the main kinds of philosophical approaches taken toward 
God during the modern period”, and that period, for Professor Collins, 
extends from Nicholas of Cusa to the present day. He not only expounds the 
thought of undoubted classical giants such as Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Wolff, Kant and Hegel, but in- 
cludes discussions of others like Bruno, Gassendi, Mersenne, Boyle, 
Feuerbach, Nietzsche, Mill, William James, Pascal, Kierkegaard and 
Newman, not to mention such as Montaigne, Voltaire, Rousseau and Marx. 

Having surveyed this list a prospective reader might well expect the worst. 
If so, he will be greatly mistaken. I could not have believed that a book of 
this kind could have been so good. Undoubtedly the secret of Professor 
Collins’s success is that he is not only completely on top of the material he 
uses; he also has from the start clear and limited intentions. He knows what 
he is about and why he is about it. His aim is to give, not a potted version of 
everything that this variegated collection of philosophers said, but only 
“their essential line of talk about God”, and his purpose in giving us this 
wisely restricted discussion is not only to illustrate broad philosophical 
tendencies in the modern period as they are exemplified by the various 
attitudes to this one problem. It is also to prevent the contemporary philo- 
sopher from “thinking about God in a complete intellectual vacuum”’.. 

The modern philosophical study of God was ushered in (says Professor 
Collins) by a split “between a faith which had lost confidence in the intellect’s 
competence to learn something about God through philosophical principles 
... and a reason which had come to regard revelation as an irrelevant or 
perverting factor in this philosophical work” (p. 29); and he exemplifies his 
contention by reference to Nicholas of Cusa, Calvin, and Bruno. The 
scepticism of the Renaissance or of Montaigne or of Gassendi was not 
adequately met by such a one as Mersenne. Mersenne, says Professor Collins, 
“illustrates . . . the hesitant and uncertain character of orthodox thinking on 
the eve of the great developments in the modern conception of God” (p. 54). 
These great developments are exemplified by reference to Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibniz and Malebranche. But Professor Collins argues that such attempts of 
classical rationalism to overcome scepticism resulted rather in a “functional 
subordination of God” to the various philosophical systems. It only needed 
empiricists to show that an alternative account of human knowledge and 
conduct was possible “in ways that would not require a theological 
guarantee” (p. 90) for the God of the rationalists to be “neutralized”. 
Professor Collins sees the Enlightenment as “fa battle ground where con- 
tending views of God meet headlong in an unresolved struggle” (p. 127)—at 
best there seems a sort of minimum theism. So we come to Kant as un- 
doubtedly a central figure: “to understand his doctrine of God is to see the 
previous era of theological speculation in summary and the later developments 
in germ” (p. 162). Professor Collins sees Hegel as vindicating metaphysics 
against Kant and synthesizing “Kant’s free moral agent with Spinoza’s 
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divine substance of nature” (p. 210). At any rate “the Hegelian absolute 
had a supremely effective task to perform in philosophy” and Hegel succeeded 
where his successors (deliberately or otherwise) did not, in making “a clear 
differentiation between . . . absolute spirit and the God of religious theism” 
(p.202). But from Hegelian comprehensiveness came in part (argues 
Professor Collins) “atheist, finitist and personalist philosophies”—each 
witnessing to “conflicting strains in Hegel’s own thought” (p. 237). In 
roughly the last half of the book Professor Collins discusses these three 
developmerts, Feuerbach, Marx, Nietzsche and “American Naturalism”’ in 
the first group; Mill, William James and Whitehead in the second; Pascal, 
Kierkegaard and Newman in the third. In his last chapter he elaborates what 
he believes to be the contribution which this historical investigation may 
make to contemporary philosophizing about God. He outlines what he 
himself calls “‘a realistic philosophy of God” (p. 397) which is obviously (as 
he indicates in the preface) greatly indebted to such as St. Thomas on the 
one hand and St. Augustine and Newman on the other. In this way it 
exhibits what he himself calls “existential-causal reasoning”; it combines 
a Thomistic concern for “being” with an appreciation of the more concrete 
and personal character of man’s search for God. In these ways Professor 
Collins hints at, rather than expounds, his own view; in fact he says quite 
explicitly that he does not regard his view “as ready-made but as still very 
much in the making” (xi). 

With a volume so comprehensive as this, we might expect that it would be 
easy to discover omissions. But it is indeed difficult to mention any significant 
name in modern philosophical discussion about God that Professor Collins 
has omitted altogether—Hermann Lotze would seem to be the only obvious 
candidate. Some might perhaps wish that Professor Collins had given us 
more about the eighteenth century deists in Great Britain; that he had given 
Berkeley, and especially Berkeley’s Doctrine of Notions, a more prominent 
place in examining empirical attempts to philosophize about God. Again, some 
might have wished that he had linked more explicitly Butler and Newman; 
or that he had given greater significance to F. H. Bradley. Some, too, might 
regard his remark that the views of Pascal, Kierkegaard and Newman 
“on Christianity are not identical in every respect” (p. 326) as a supreme 
understatement. Finally, Professor Collins’s discussion of contemporary 
empiricism is not I think as clear, or as critically penetrating, as his dis- 
cussion of other movements and periods in modern philosophy, and this is 
broadly indicated by the way in which it crops up twice—being discussed 
once quite early as part of “American poten m”; next, quite late, and as 
part of his last chapter. But a book like this must have been under way for 
many years, and some of these empirical developments are perhaps far too 
recent for us reasonably to expect the same kind of detached and penetrating 
judgment about them. : 

In any case I would like to make it plain that none of these criticisms in 
any way alters my broad judgment about the book. It is quite surprisingly 
successful—an accurate, well-informed, well-written survey of the philoso- 
phizing about God which has occurred over the last five hundred years. The 
discussion is both sympathetic and critical, clear yet detailed, and not the 
least value of the book is the way in which we can discover that what we 
had supposed were novel suggestions or revolutionary criticisms can in 
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fact be found in the philosophizing of an earlier day. Here is a challenging 
and encouraging book which has in many ways much to teach both the 
philosophica. theologian and his critic. 


Wings of Death—The Last Poems of Rabindranath Tagore. ‘Translated 
from the Bengali by Aurobindo Bose, with a foreword by Gilbert 
Murray. The Wisdom of the East Series. London: John Murray, 


1960. Pp. 96. 75. 6d. 
Reviewed by Raghavan Iyer (Oxford) 


Tus year marks the birth centenary of Tagore, whose legendary reputation 
in the twenties has by now been replaced by a more discerning appreciation of 
the enduring quality of his poetry and his thought, at their best. His own 
translations of his Bengali writings did not always do full justice to his 
lyrical genius or to the luminosity of his thought. He was reminiscent of 
Yeats and had something of his gift of jewelled and provocative phraseology, 
but he was also, like Whitman, carried away by the momentum of his prolific 
fervour which at times assumed a metallic and monotonous rhythm. Mr. 
Aurobindo Bose has now given us the finest poetry that Tagore ever wrote, 
in an excellent translation that the poet himself might have envied and which 
cannot easily be bettered. This little volume is further enriched by a splendidly 
Ny and long foreword, written by Gilbert Murray six months before 
he died. 

In September 1937 Tagore was seriously ill and narrowly escaped death. 
His poems at this time struck a penitential note, but he was ready to face 
death not merely in a mood of Stoic resignation but even in a spirit of 
fearless confidence that amounted at certain moments to a resolute defiance 
of death. 

“Leaving behind my withered past 

That is doomed to perish 

I must, empty-handed, create new life 

In the wide, empty spaces”. 
Most of the poems in this volume were written during his last illness from 
1940 until his death in August 1941 at the age of eighty. In the final phase 
of his rich and eventful life he attained to an intensity of mystical awareness 
and a noble affirmation of the teachings of the Upanishads, in which he had 
soaked himself for many years. He sustained his burning faith that some- 
thing remains when all is ended, that man’s unconquerable spirit gives 
infinite value to every moment, and ca he might seem to be a frail 
bark tossed about on a primeval, inhospitable ocean, his power of suffering 
is unbounded and gives him the capacity for pure vision. If the poet-seer, 
“the herald of the Good”, ignores the call of creation, he becomes the 
mouthpiece of despair, the emissary of the deformed, an imposter who plays 
a false tune on a broken harp, distorting “the eternal Truth of the Universe”. 
We must never put our trust in our deeds, but only in our selves, for the 
telentless waves of Time wash away our deeds and yet the undying truth of 
our love for this world shall remain and confute death, = 
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“In anguish I muse: 

Why has not lost and ill-starred Man 

Destroyed in one vast funeral-pyre 

His whole kind? 

Then I think— 

If, through slow suffering, sin does not die, 

Its seed will lie dormant in the charred fields of destruction 

And sprout forth anew . 

In the heart of new creation”. | Bie * 

Tagore’s exalted view of the poet may not be widely shared today. Yet 

even those who do not respond to his poetry or thought can see that he makes 
nonsense of Schweitzer’s celebrated distinction between a life-affirming and 
a life-denying world-view, supposedly distinguishing the West from the 
East. Tagore rose above these clumsy categories that hinder communication, 
while he remained rooted in the Indian soil. He re-affirmed the traditional 
Indian view, stressed in Samkhya-Yoga, that a man cannot free himself from 
conditioned existence if he does not experience life concretely and in its 
fullness. But he possesses not merely a personal, sensory consciousness but 
also a witnessing consciousness, which is pure lucidity and spontaneity. He 
is subject to time but also lives in an eternal present, outside of time. It 
is difficult to express these thoughts in ordinary language, and Tagore came 
closer than anyone else in modern India to an articulation of the ageless 
paradoxes of an ancient civilization that has remarkably retained its con- 
tinuity even to this day. 


Ways of Knowledge and Experience. By Louis Arnaud Reid. London: 
Allen & Unwin. Pp. 287. 4os. 


_ Reviewed by Om Prakash (London) 


Ways of knowledge in a broader sense is the unseen foundation on which 
the structure of civilization rests. Man by nature is an explorer and he 
explores continuously new methods of knowing and experiencing and 
adapts himself according to his newly acquired knowledge of his environ- 
ment. Harmony between knowledge and environment marks his success in 
this world of ours. A symbolic system of knowing and imparting knowledge 
to his fellow-beings distinguishes him from lower animal life. His life is 
—_ upon a broader reality which may be described as a new dimension of 
ty. | 
“Knowledge makes us aware’’, infers the author, and this awareness of 
facts and figures is to experience relative reality directly, but the error here 
would be fundamental. Too much awareness of the facts and statistics which 
are solely derived from the laboratory technique would not only biind us but 
create a chronic sickness — a thoroughgoing illness. aL: 
Knowledge in its comprehensive sense cannot be obtained by merely 
working out the data of facts and imparting them in bits of information. One 
would agree with Dr. Reid when he complains of the “poverty of person- 
ality and narrowness of outlook”, where beauty has become exotic and the 
shining ideals of mind have frequently been exploited by those who believe 
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in the formula of an intelligently mechanized civilization supporting a 
rational and utilitarian culture. 

Ways of knowledge, then, are the consistent efforts by us to create deep 
insight within us, to find out the inter-relation of the various facts about 
our life and to relate them to one underlying fundamental reality through 
art, religion, science and symbols. In this sense the author says that “this 
book is in part a study of such symbolism and their relationship and inter- 
play”. This relationship is important and is a way to acquire knowledge. It 
is this knowledge, derived from the study of art, religion, science and symbols, 
possessed by the living mind which illuminates it and acts as a stage in our 
journey towards the summit that is Knowledge, but only as a stage. The 
author rightly says, in the chapter on the “Language of Religion and 
Religious Poetry”, “the basic concern of Religious poetry is with the 
transcendent’’, and again one cannot help agreeing with him when he writes 
on page 118 on images: “In themselves and for themselves these images 
and conjunctions of images seem crude, and indeed absurd. They have of 
course, to be understood literally before their suggestive religious meaning 
can be derived from them, but it is the latter for which they are devised. To 
remain at the level of literalism is a kind of idolatry, is to miss the Substance 
for the shadow”’. 

Matco Pallis writes with profound directness in his book The Way and the 
Mountain on symbolism and a goal: “Where such a summit (goal) is important 
enough to acquire a prolonged effort it is then not entirely illegitimate to 
regard it as a provisional goal and to refer to it as such——always provided 
one does not forget that it is a goal and not the Goal... But woe to him who, 
after having reached the top of one of these secondary eminences, lingers 
there through letting himself imagine that he has accomplished something 
final, for then it immediately turns from an aid into a hindrance, from a 
stage to a barrier, and from a symbol into any idol ——, can become one if 
it is for a moment allowed to assert its own independence of the Principle 
and then enters into rivalry with it”. 

This book (Ways of Knowledge and Experience) is stimulating and is a 
systematic approach to an understanding of cause and effect in relation to the 
Fundamental Cause, #.e. Knowledge. If this Knowledge is pure then the 
ways of knowledge ought to be pure, otherwise the impurity of the ways 
and methods employed in achieving it constitutes a violation of purity 
itself. As the author himself says, “the evil of the means corrupts even the 
attainment of the end”. This book is a fine demonstration of the various 
ways of acquiring knowledge and self-analysis in the pursuit of Gnosis, 
which is the ultimate aim of life. 


Maurice Nicoll, a Portrait. By Beryl Pogson. London: Vincent 
Stuart. Pp. 288. 355. 


Reviewed by Magnus Wechsler (London) 
Tuts biography is primarily for those who knew Dr. Nicoll, or who have 


some acquaintance with the way of life that he studied, lived and taught from 
1921 until his death in 1953. ; 
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The lines of his life—Cambridge, where he took a First in Natural Science, 
St. Bartholomew’s Medical School, war service in Mesopotamia and 
Gallipoli, collaboration with Dr. Jung, researches into the nature and 
causes of shell shock, and his Harley Street practice as a neurologist—all 
converge towards a diary entry for 9th August, 1921:—“Prayer to Hermes, 
Teach me—instruct me—shew me the Path, so that I may know certainly— 
help my ignorance, illumine my darkness. I have asked a question”. In 
October 1921 he met P. D. Ouspensky, and his subsequent life radiated from 
this event. 

The teaching and way of life known as the Work is a « “temporary form 
of the Fourth Way that certain men have followed in ditierent forms during 
earlier periods of history. Hermetic and Alchemical writings and the Gothic 
Cathedrals are said to be external manifestations of the Fourth Way. Those 
who wish to know more must be referred initially to Ouspensky’s In Search 
of the Miraculous and Dr. Nicoll’s Psychological Commentaries on the Teaching of 
Gurdjieff and Ouspensky, but two main characteristics may be usefully 
mentioned in a short review. The Fourth Way is esoteric in the sense that iy 
is concerned with the inner development of man. “The Kingdom of Heaven! 
is within you”. C. I. Gurdjieff, who introduced the present form of the| 
Fourth Way, said that it might be described as esoteric Christianity, that is to 
say it is a contemporary external formulation of the inner or spiritual meaning 
of the Gospels. It was Maurice Nicoll who particularly developed and con- 
tributed a deeper understanding of this aspect of the Work in two of his 
books, The New Man and The Mark. 

Secondly, the Fourth Way, unlike the other Ways of spiritual develop- 
ment—the Way of Yogi, the Way of Monk, and the Way of Fakir—, does 
not require a withdrawal from ordinary life, but, on the contrary, uses the 
events and situations of ordinary life as material for its work. This is its 
significance for those who are prepared to undertake a serious spiritual 
discipline without committing themselves to a monastic existence. 

Mrs. Pogson has given an account of many of the events of Dr. Nicoll’s 
life, and extensive extracts from his diaries. Shortly after his meeting with 
Ouspensky, he and his wife spent about a year at Gurdjieff’s Institute at 
Fontainebleau. On his return he resumed his Harley Street practice, but at 
the same time entered into an even closer relationship with Ouspensky in 
their mutual study of the Work until, in September 1931, Ouspensky 
authorized him to teach. He taught continuously until his death t venty-two 
years later. The latter part of Mrs. Pogson’s book relates the external 
history of the group of men and women that grew up round him during 
those years, the formation of a residential unit and its various homes in 
Essex, Gloucestershire and Hertfordshire. 

There is some lack of discrimination in the choice and arrangement of 
material. Many of the events included by Mrs. Pogson are trivial and seem 
hardly worth recording. They do not fill in, but rather confuse the back- 
gtound to Dr. Nicolls character and work. She also quotes some of his 
rematks on current affiairs on which he himself would not have claimed to 
speak with more authority or knowledge than any intelligent reader of the 
newspapers; these do not properly belong to a book of this nature. 

On the other hand there are some illuminating passages for the sake of 
which those who are interested in the Work will wish to have this book on 
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their shelves. I quote two which illustrate the stature and quality of the man 
who offered meaning to some hundreds who had been unable to find it 
either in mere humanism, or in any of the traditional religions. The first is a 
conversation at Gurdjieff’s Institute at Fontainebleau. Many had given up 
their occupations, their sources of income, or had realized capital in order 
to pay the expenses of staying there. Dr. Nicoll himself gave up his lucrative 
Harley Street practice, borrowed money under his father’s will, surrendered 
material security for the possibility of spiritual values, and went to Fontaine- 
bleau with his wife and young baby. Against this background the following 
encounter took place: 

“T first met Dr. Nicoll in the summer of 1923 at The Priory. For several 
days I had noticed him during the recreation hour after lunch. Most of 
the people sat about in the sun, or strolled and chatted, but he kept apart 
steadily pacing up and down very intent, very solitary. I myself was 
feeling rather bewildered by the experience of life at The Priory. At last 
I plucked up my courage and went up to him. ‘Dr. Nicoll’, I said, ‘can 
I speak to you? Could you help me to understand what we are doing here?” 
He stared at me, almost glared at me. 

‘How can I help you?” he said. ‘Don’t you know I need to help myself? 
We have to help ourselves’. 

About to walk on, he stopped. Seeing he had rebuffed me he smiled, 
very sweetly and kindly. “You see, don’t yeu? I can do nothing for you’. 
Then he walked off, and again paced up and down. 

I felt deep respect and admiration for him. For I saw that it was the 
truth that he had come here to find, the truth as inwardly experienced, and 
I knew that already some great struggle was going on in his soul. About a 
year later I heard him say before a group of about thirty people, and in a 
voice trembling with emotion: “You must understand that this that we are 
doing cuts at the very roots of one’s being’.” 

The second quotation is the last diary entry before his death, which has 
the concentrated quality of a Zen valedictory poem:— 

“I would be pierced and I would pierce”. 

This book speaks of a remarkable man to whom many owe a great debt 


which can be paid only through the sincerity of their own Work. 


Muslim Devotions: A Study of Prayer-Manuals in Common Use. By 
Constance E. Padwick. London: S.P.C.K., 1961. Pp. xxix+313. 


355. 1995 
Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (Jordan Lectures, 1959). By R. C. 
Zaehner. London: Athlone Press, 1960. Pp. x+234. 305. 


Reviewed by W. Montgomery Watt (University of Edinburgh) 


StuDENTs of religion on the global scale, like Hendrik Kraemer and 
Mircea Eliade, are telling us that in this age of increasing inter-religious 
contacts we must all have a deeper understanding of other religions and a 
fuller appreciation of ‘that by which men live’ in them. It is no longer 
sufficient to study other religions from an academic eyrie, aloof and detached, 
subject only to criticism from other such eyries. We and the members of the 
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religions we study are in the same crowd, jostling one another at every turn; 
to continue to think in terms of an I/it relationship is no longer adequate. 

The beginnings of a sympathetic insight into the positive religious values 
of Islam probably came from a study of its mysticism. Now Miss Padwick 
achieves a further degree of insight. She turns from the writings of the 
theorists and the reported sayings of the great practitioners of mysticism to the 
humble prayer-books offered for sale in the bazaars of many an oriental city, 
and bought by the seriously-minded ordinary Muslim. Not that these 
prayer-manuals are far removed from the other classes of book just 
mentioned. Rather they are inspired by them, and often directly quote them. 
Some of them might be described as containing the quintessence of the 
teaching of the great sufis (mystics). Some are closely connected with the 
or dervish orders. 

One of the chief impressions given by this book is of the closeness of the 
fundamental inner attitudes of the ordinary Muslim and the ordinary 
Christian. This is all the more noticeable because the author does not appear 
to be specially concerned to bring out the point. After an account of the 
material she was dealing with and some explanations of preliminary general 
matters, she arranges her material according to the order of the themes in 
the formal worship or “prayer” of the Muslims (repeated five times daily). 
Under each heading and sub-heading she has many examples (in translation) 
of the praises and petitions uttered by faithful Muslims (with just sufficient 
comment to make the whole eminently readable). The setting and atmosphere 
of her work are thus entirely Muslim. It is therefore very striking to find that 
most of the prayers she quotes could be said by Christians exactly as they 
stand or with slight modifications. This makes one think. The book itself, 
of course, is factual and does not discuss such questions. Yet in this material- 
istic and atheistic world it is important that many more Christians should 
realize that, despite the recalcitrance of their genuine dogmatic differences 
from Islam, there is a spiritual blood-relationship between themselves and 
the Muslims. Are not both spiritually, sometimes also physically, the seed 
of Abraham? 

Professor Zaehner advances further in another direction than earlier 
studies of mysticism. His aim is to pass beyond the description of historical 
developments to a critique of these. In particular he is anxious to deny the 
common assumption that there is a homogeneity in mystical experience, and 
a single scale with a linear series of points to which the various phenomena 
can be attached. He holds that there are three types of mysticism: ‘ (#) the 
pantheistic or pan-en-henic, in which the human personality seems to comprise 
all existence . . .; 4) the realization of undifferentiated unity, however 
philosophically interpreted; and (ii) the loving dialogue with God, which 
results in transforming union...’ (p. 19). Of these he considers the third to 
be highest or truest. In the first half of the book he traces the growth of these 
three types in Hinduism. Then he effects the transition to Islamic mysticism 
by-showing how Abu-Yazid al-Bistami (d. 848 or 874) was apparently under 
the influence of Vedanta and introduced the second type of mysticism into 
Islam. The monistic trend was further developed by men like al-Hallaj, 
he thinks, but there was also a vigorous reaction, led by Junayd and later 
Ibn-Tufayl, which exposed the folly and conceit of imagining oneself to be 
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One unsatisfactory point in his argument must be noted, namely, his 
treatment of al-Ghazali. Here, Alexander-like, he has tried to cut a Gordian 
knot, but without the same success. It is widely held that numerous works 
(many of them expounding Neoplatonic views) have been falsely ascribed to 
al-Ghazali. Professor Zaehner finds it convenient to accept some of these 
works as genuine, without attempting to discuss any of the thorny questions 
involved. This leads him to make various dubious statements. The idea that 
al-Ghazali had a ‘ late and tentative flirtation with Neo-Platonism’ (p. 175) 
has to all intents been disproved by the recently-published posthumous work 
of Maurice Bouyges on Ghazalian chronology. The essential argument, too, 
of the book under review could easily have been stated without prejudging 
what is sub judice. Whether the works quoted are by al-Ghazali or not, they 
ate evidence of a monistic trend round about 1100, and this is all that has to 
be asserted to make the fundamental points. The present reviewer thinks it 
likely that in the end the real al-Ghazali will prove to be on the same side as 
Junayd and Ibn-Tufayl. If this caveat is kept in mind, however, the work 


will be found a useful contribution to its fields of study. 


A First Zen Reader. Compiled and translated by Trevor Leggett. 
Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1960. Pp. 260. 


$3.75. 
Reviewed by A. N. Marlow (University of Manchester) 


THE substance of this book is a series of discourses by the abbot Amakuki 
Sessan, delivered over the Tokyo radio in the early ’thirties as a com- 
mentary on Hakuin’s famous Song of Meditation. The importance of Hakuin 
is paramount in Japanese Zen, and the more one reads of its history and 
idiom in Japan the mote one realizes the all-pervading importance of his 
style and exposition—it would be interesting and profitable to trace his 
influence on Suzuki, for example. Much of this book is in the quiet morali- 
zing vein with which Suzuki and others have made us familiar; there is 
inevitably some degree of popularization, but that is no great harm; in fact 
it is all to the good as a corrective to the esoteric forms which Buddhist 
teaching so often takes. Some of the ethical and reflective passages are very 
attractive, though it is not easy to relate them to Zen rather than to any other 
school of Buddhism, o1 -ven to Buddhism as distinct from Christianity. 

This is the only book other than Suzuki’s The Training of a Zen Buddhist 
Monk to devote a section to the almost fanatical avoidance of waste in- 
culcated in Zen, showing as Suzuki stressed that everything including our 
bodies, minds and souls is to be used ‘livingly’—the Zen approach to. this 
problem as distinct from that of Christian asceticism. There are fleeting but 
attractive glimpses of city life, as for example in the stallholder’s comment 
on ‘the sound of one hand clapping’; “Instead of listening to Hakuin’s 
sound of one hand, why not clap both hands and do some business?” 

For the rest, the book is well illustrated with pictures, photographs and 
specimens of calligraphy, and there is a chapter on Zen in everyday activities, 
though the choice of the latter—judo, music, typing, chess—is somewhat 
peripheral. Much more could have been made of this subject, but although 
most writers on Zen hymn everyday life, few seem deeply interested in it. 
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Contemporary Theories of Knowledge. By Thomas English Hill. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1961. Pp. vii+-583. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Arthur W. Munk (Albion College, Michigan) — 


Tuts book from the able pen of a Professor of Philosophy at Macalester 
College has a threefold purpose, namely, “to summarize, compare, and 
evaluate” contemporary British and American epistemology, “to orient the 
reader in the current epistemological scene”, and to confront hirn with the 
basic problems raised by the present conflict between the various views (iii), 

There are many reasons why this book should interest the teacher and the 
student. First of all, it keeps clearly before the reader’s mind the three chief 
epistemological problems: that is, in terms of “the nature of knowledge”, 
“the validation of cognition’”’, and “the relation between cognitive experience 
and its object” (1). 

Second, it probably constitutes the best available summary of the chief 
contemporary British and American epistemological theories. These theories 
are discussed under five general heads as follows: “Idealist” comprising 
both the “earlier expressions of contemporary idealism”, and the most 
“recent”; “Realistic” including “American New Realism”, “American 
Critical Realism”, and “English Realism”; “Mediating Theories” designated 
as “Constructionist”, “Intuitional”, and “Organismic”; “Pragmatist” 
consisting of the “Empirical”, “Instrumentalism”, and the “Conceptual”; 
and the “Analytic” embracing the “Phenomenalistic”, the “Physicalistic”, 
the “Pragmatic”, and “Ordinary-Language Analysis”. 

Third, one is impressed by the author’s attempt at both clarity and fairness. 
Every chapte~ contains “‘a brief introduction to the type of epistemology to 
be considered ‘‘“), This is followed by a discussion of each particular school 
in each instance and a number of outstanding representatives—the author 
doing his utmost to present the ideas of every thinker as objectively as 
possible. Finally, there are the author’s “Comments”. Keeping his own 
views in the background, Professor Hill tries to evaluate each theory in 
terms of its contributions and its limitations and deficiencies. In this en- 
dear-our to find the mean between extremes, he actually manages to bring a 
measure of order out of the present epistemological confusion—a con- 
fusion that has bedevilled modern philosophy and, worst of all, discouraged 
the philosophical aspiration of many a brilliant young mind. 

Fourth, many discerning philosophers will be pleased to see that, unlike 
some contemporary writers, Hill does not ignore idealism. The discussion 
of Blanshard’s epistemology is especially illuminating. It brings to mind 
Ledger Wood’s statement that “a truly monumental contribution to idealistic 
epistemology is to be found in Brand Blanshard’s two-volume work, The 
Nature of Thought”. 
_ As a whole, that is in spite of a few obscure sentences and a few typo- 
gtaphical errors (¢.g. 453, 486), this book is amazingly clear and well-written. 
Another great asset is the constant reference to outstanding books in 
epistemology and other related fields. In fact, after reading Hill’s book, 
this reviewer fae a rather fat list of titles to the college librarian, to be 
ordered for the Department of Philosophy. > 

Yet, amid so much that is excellent, there are certain obvious limitations. 
To begin with, the book is clearly limited to contemporary British and 
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American epistemology. Such very important epistemological theories as 
those of the neo-Thomists, Marxists, and existentialists are missing. If 
their inclusion would have required “‘an additional volume”, as the author 
seems to think (#v), then, by all means, his publishers should encourage him 
to write it. 

Again, while the author has done full justice to the monistic or absolute 
idealists, many personalists will feel that he has not given enough attention 
to the contributions of personalism; for the latter considers itself as some- 
thing of a mediator—epistemologically as well as metaphysically—between 
the more extreme forms of idealism and realism. While it is true, as Hill 
contends, that the “special contributions of personalism lie more in the field 
of ontology” (33), yet he fails to mention Borden P. Bowne’s Theory of 
Thought and Knowledge (though he does refer to his little book, Personalism— 
see 34, n. 1), and his discussions of both Werkmeister and Brightman are 
inadequate. Many thinkers, personalistic and otherwise, will also wonder 
whether Hill, in his criticisms of Blanshard’s coherence view of reality, does 
full justice to coherence as #est of truth (73-75). 

Finally, one is surprised that the book really contains no conclusion; for 
it ends rather dvi with the “Comments Concerning Ordinary-Language 
Analysis’. Surely, a work of such scope merits a concluding chapter setting 
forth the results in bold relief. 

Still, in 9 of all these limitations, the book as a whole is excellent. 
Especially if used along with some such volume as W. P. Montague’s The 
Ways of Knowing, it would undoubtedly serve as the basis of a very stimu- 
lating course in epistemology. 


The Word Incarnate. By W. Norman Pittenger. Welwyn: Nisbet, 1959. 
Pp. xx-+ 296. 215. 


Reviewed by J. Heywood Thomas (Manchester University) 


ONE reason why this review is so long overdue is that this book, though an 
interesting and useful addition to the well-known and much-appreciated 
Library of Constructive Theology, makes great demands on the reader. 
The author has packed into it a tremendous amount of learning, and his 
familiarity with both ancient and modern Christological discussion is en- 
viable. However, this turns out to be for the reader a mixed blessing; 
for the author makes somewhat too good a use of his reading and reveals an 
irritating tendency to multiply without need the references, both in the body 
of the text and in the footnotes, to various books, some of which are only 
of antiquarian interest. If he felt strongly that people should be reminded of 
the various works of Bethune-Baker and Du Bose, for instance, then a 
bibliography would have served just as well, and it would moreover have 
telieved the reader of what is too often annoying interruption of the 
argument. One feels too that the book would have benefited from a re- 
atrangement inasmuch as, first, the restatement offered depends upon some 
kind of “process” philosophy which, though explicitly mentioned, is not 
expounded at sufficient length, and, secondly: the lengthy and 
criticism of some contemporary theologians’ views makes the discussions as 
a whole rather prolix. 
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One sympathizes with Professor Pittenger in his anxiety to unravel the 7 
tangled web of Christological thinking, but I wonder whether the business 
is as simple as he suggests it is. Talking of the need to re-interpret the 
language of theology (p. 45), he says that we must know the Christian faith 
and the tradition of the Church just as when translating from German to 
English we must know both languages well. The task of re-interpretation 
which the theologian executes in every age cannot, however, be understood 
on the model of translating languages, and it is surely very significant that we 
are not here told into what the Christian faith and tradition are to be trans- 
lated. I do not wish to suggest that the doctrine of the Person of Christ here 
becomes simply a version of “process” philosophy; but, as I mentioned 
earlier, this philosophy is of crucial importance to the thesis of the book. 
Taking up the prophet’s mantle Professor Pittenger says (p. 153) that when 
the time comes for metaphysics to be the chosen task of the philosopher 
(as if it had not come) then this philosophy “‘will be the line which will have 
most attraction for thoughtful men”. Be that as it may (and I, for one, am not | 
impressed by this prophecy) we do need to know more about this philosophy. 
Unfortunately Professor Pittenger befogs the issue by talking of panenthe- 
ism, and he does not distinguish the use which Von Hiigel made of this 
term from that made by Hartshorne. Nor do I think that Professor 
Pittenger’s own use is consistent with either. For what he seems to mean by 
the term is the divine immanence in man, and not surprisingly this leads to 
such confusion as is exemplified on p. 185 when Pringle-Pattison’s remark 
about the Incarnation containing a profound philosophical truth is quoted 
with approval, and the difference between the particularity of the theological 
truth and the generality of the philosophical statement is overlooked. Dr. 
Raven maintained in his Gifford Lectures (Vol. 2, p. 72) that Western 
orthodoxy is Apollinarian. If so, Professor Pittenger is certainly orthodox! 

A certain philosophical naiveté is again revealed by the assumption (e.g. 
p. 183) that ‘person’ means “the psychological centre of experience” and 
even more so by the excursus into epistemology (pp. 29ff). concerning 
objectivity and subjectivity. Professor Pittenger denies that there is a sharp 
distinction between objectivity and subjectivity, and this may well be a 
useful reminder of the way in which subjectivity merges into objectivity and 
that objectivity is subjectivity at infinity. But this is not to deny that the 
distinction is both real and useful. It will not do to say that any experience 
is of necessity subjective as if this removed the obnoxious distinction, since 
all that this achieves is the tautology that my experience of anything is my 
experience. Moreover, this neatly illustrates the ambiguity which has pro- 
duced the tautology. It is wrongly assumed that when we talk of cognitive 
experience the kind of situation we have in mind must be that in which there 
is an external stimulus and an internal effect or ‘experience’. But seeing a 
tree is not an effect. The talk about the “profound inter-relation between the 
‘objective’ and the ‘subjective”” (p. 32) only shows, then, that we have not 
faced the real epistemological problem at all. _ 

_In conclusion I should like to repeat that this is 2 useful and scholarly 
work. However, in so far as it solves the problem of the Person of Christ 
I feel it makes a puzzle out of a mystery, or, as Kierkegaard would say, it 
dissolves the Paradox into a speculative unity. ; 
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